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In the following Work it miut be noticed, that 
tlie deecriptiona of the Indians and Esquimaux 
of the Hudson's Bay Territory, only apply to the 
toibea met with near the borders of Hudson's 
Bay, wMch are principally the Chippewa and Cree 
Indians. This remark is necessary, because the 
account here given differs in some respects from 
what has been published concerning the tribes 
inhabiting the plains and the interior of the 
country. The general term Indian, embraces 
many nations, which differ exceedingly in size, 
strength, appearance, and habits : whenever the 
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AathoF has mentioned anTthmg conoerning them, 
without giring an anthoritj for it, the circam- 
stancee have &llen under his omi obseTration ; 
and he haa the most perfeot reliance upon the 
veracitj of the Indian chief, from whom he 
received the traditions related in the following 
pages. 

Liverpod, IS 47. 
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A NARRATIVE, 



We sailed from London on the 4th of June 1842, 
in the " good ship Prince Rupert, bound," — accord- 
ing to the reTerential phrase, introduced when 
Toyagea were even more rare and dangerous than at 
present, and still retained in ships' papers, — "by 
the Grace of God, to York Factory, Hudson's Bay." 

A suminer voyage to this place is not quite so 
easy or pleasant as an excursion up the Rhine, or 
down the Danube. And not only must the crew- 
be provided with an extra supply of winter cloth- 
ing to guard against the cold, but the ship must 
also be protected against the violent blows she 
receives from the large masses of ice floating, even 
in summer, throughout the northern seas. This 
is done by making her sides double where they 
are most exposed, and by putting very thick, 
strong caseings of wood, called ice-chocks, in front 
of her bows, which add to her strength, though, 
it must be confessed, they diminish her beauty. 

We sailed first to Stromne^s, in the Orkney 
Islands, where we remained nearly a fortnight to 
take some men on board, several of whom go from 
Orkney every year aa labourers in the service of 
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the Hudson's Bay Companj ; and though the wages 
are very low, and thej have to endure great hard- 
ships and privations, there is so much spirit of 
enterprise amongst the inhabitauts of these islands, 
that there is little difficulty in obtaining a suf- 
ficient number. The custom was so general a 
few years since, that a person was scarcely con- 
sidered a man, until he had been to the "nor'- 
west," and he would stand but an indifferent 
chance of a favourable reception, should he make 
proposals of marriage before having given this 
proof of his manhood ; but this feeling is now less 
strong than it was, and many of the labourers are 
married before going out. 

After leaving Stromness, we sailed direct for 
Hudson's Straits, and had the usual amount of 
comforts and annoyances esperienced in a sea 
voyage ; but met with nothing of particular in- 
terest after passing Rona, nntil we approached the 
entrance of the Straits. That island appears at 
a little distance to be nothing but a bleak and 
desolate rock, though a few fishermen live upon 
one part of it. There is so little intercourse 
between it and other places, that it is said George 
the Third was prayed for, three months after his 
death, the news not having reached the island 

The weather was generally pretty fine, but was 
very thick and disagreeable off the south of Green- 
land. This region goes amongst sailors by the 
name of the " Stormy Forties ;" and it is curious 
that whatever the weather may have been in other 
places, it is generally rough or foggy between 40* 
and 50" west longitude. If it had been clear, we 
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might irom the maat-bead have seen States Hook, 
the Houthem portion of Greenland, which ia very 
loftj ; but as it waa, we saw nothing. For several 
d&ye it continued so thick as to prevent our taking 
anyobservationof thesiin,and thereby ascertaining 
our exact position. It cleared up one afternoon, 
and we saw land distinctly, which we supposed to 
be Hatt«n's Headland, the south cape of Resolu- 
tion Island, at the mouth of Hudson's Straits, and 
it was ao entered in the log-book. 

The weather again became thick, and the wind 
so contrary, that we were tossing abont for four 
days, unable to enter the Straits, and waiting for 
it to clear. When this happened we found we had 
been quite mistaken. There is always a strong 
current down the south aide of Hudson's Straits, 
which in some places runs as fast aa seven or 
eight knots an hour. This had caught us, and 
carried us even below Cape Chidlegh, on the 
north of Labrador, the point of land we had 
observed. It must be very lofty, for at the time 
we saw it, we were not less than sixty or seventy 
milea diatant. 

We were sailing flmoothly along aix days before 
entering the Strait, when the man on the look out 
called out "Ice a-head. !" and we soon saw some 
small pieces floating slowly towards us. Later on in 
theaftemoon, we came into the midst of a small field 
of ice, which we soon left behind. To those who had 
not seen any before, it appeared a good deal; and 
we congratulated each other upon our good 
fortune in seeing what so few people have the 
opportunity of doing, viz., large fields of ice in 
the middle of July. There is really more bea^ty 
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in these small pieces, than in the larger masses, 
or even ia the icebergs themselves. By small 
pieces muat be understood masses Tarying froia 
three or four feet square, and the same depth, to 
the size of a commoii two-storied house. When 
these are collected so as to appear at a little 
distaDce like a single sheet of ice, they are called 
fields ; and when a mass is one or two hundred 
I'eet long, and two or three hundred feet deep, then 
it is called an iceberg. 

There is a remarkable beauty about many of 
the smaller pieces, both in the forms which they 
present, and in theii colours. The ice is seldom 
white, except in some of the lai^est bergs, but has 
generally many exquisite ahades, from the faintest 
trace to a deep fiky-blue. These shades do not 
depend upon the reflected colour of the water, for 
they are equally visible in the middle of a large 
mass which is not within forty or fifty feet of it ; 
nor are they owing to the colour of the sky, for 
they are as visible on a cloudy as on a fine day, 
and are generally the deepest in the interior of 
he ice. A piece often looks snow-white est«r- 
nally, but on scraping off the loose, external 
covering, the ice underneath is hard and blue, 
and sometimes even shines through the white 

There is scarcely any form which the ice does 
not at times assume. From the washing by the 
waves it is broken away in diflerent parts, and the 
under portion is melted, leaving elegant over- 
hanging pieces, like the expanded wings of some 
beautiful swan. You may often fancy that you 
see these birds with their graceful necks and white 
„.,„Coogic 
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viaga floating quietly past the ship, whilst at other 
timaa tho ice reaembles a. stag with its branch- 
ing homa, or an old ruined castle, or some strange 
and beautiful animal. The pieces are almost con- 
stantly rising and falling in the water, and all 
around is heard the dashing of the little waves, 
as they pour through the manj holes and arches 
which are gradually washed away, whilst the 
white foam is tossed in every direction. 

It isTerydifficuIttofonnacoirect estimate of the 
depth of theiceunder water, which has been variously 
stated by Franklin, Fairy, Boss, and others ; some 
saying that for every foot above water, there are 
ten feet below, whikt others think there are but 
four. Perhaps both are right ; the fact is, that the 
weight of two pieces of ice of the same size often 
differs considerably. The variety in the shape of 
the icebergs makes an immense difference in this 
respect, for some rise very high, but consist only 
of one or two slender peaks, whilst others are solid 
and square, and have much more depth out of 
sight 

There is also another circumstance, which I 
think has caused some mistakes, It is not very 
unusual to see an iceberg quite stationary, 
whilst the small pieces of ice are floating rapidly 
past it ■ and in such cases the sea having been 
sounded and found to be from eighty to two 
hundred fathomB, that is, irom four hundred and 
eighty to twelve hundred feet deep, it has been 
supposed that the iceberg must have been resting 
on the bottom, Sroa. its being immoveable. But 
there are often two currents at different depths, 
running in opposite directions at the same time, 
B 3 
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which is discovered io the following maimer: — If a 
heavy piece of lead is lied to a line and thrown 
overboard it will sink. We will suppose that the 
current at the surface of the water is running 
from west to east, which is usually more or leaa 
the case in Hudson's Strait i when the lead has 
been allowed to descend sixtj or eighty fathoms, 
it comes into a current runuing &om east to west. 
If we tie a buoy to the end of the line, it will float 
and keep the lead from sinking. Now the under 
current would cany the lead towards the west : 
but it cannot move in this direction, because the 
upper current would carry the buoy towards 
the east, and thus tbey both remain stationary. 
The small pieces of ice which are not so deep 
as to feel tne under current, would now float 
past the buoy ; and if this were an iceberg, we 
should think that it must be at the bottom 
of the sea, because it did not move. 

Every one would probably be disappointed by 
the first sight of an iceberg. At a considerable 
distance may be seen a smalt white mass, which 
perhaps does not look larger than the palm of the 
hand ; and the sailors, being accustomed to judge 
of the size of objects at a distance, will say — 
" There is a large iceberg. It is as bigh as the 
top of our masts. That berg is not less than six 
hundred feet high." The spectator might begin 
to think — " St. Paul's is about four hundred feet 
high, so that is half as high again." He would 
not perhaps remember, that four or five hundred 
feet of its height were below the water, and that 
he was too fiir off to see its real size ; thus he 
would be disappointed, and think that it looked. 
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very small It' is only after having seen a good 
many, and perhaps played at foot-ball upon them, 
that he begina to entertain a proper respect for 
them. We sailed paat one nhich was so high, 
that when I went aboiit eighty feet up the mast, 
I could scarcely see over it. It was solid in ap- 
pearance, so that I have no doubt it was between 
five and six hundred feet below the water. 
Another morning we sailed close along the side 
of an iceberg which was about foity feet above the 
water ; but this was nearly three miles long, and 
above half a mile broad. We could see four white 
bears upon it, with the telescope, and the water on 
the other side. We knew that it was not an 
island, because there is none in that part of the 
Strait. A night or two after this we sailed past 
another, which, however, I did not see. The mate 
told me that we were about an hour in sailing 
past it, and we were going nearly seven knots an 
hoar. 

When they are of such exf«iit as these, they 
look just liko islands covered with snow ; and 
it is only by seeing the side or end that you 
can tell it is ice. There is a very large ioebei^ 
in Davis' Strait, which has been for many years 
in tlie same pla<:e, and alters so little that ships 
steer by it. It is exceedingly dangerous to be 
very near one in the autumn ; for, when they have 
had the heat and washing of the summer seas, 
they become worn away, and at length break into 
two or more pieces, which roll over time aftec 
time, until at length they are settled. If the ice- 
berg has been deep, its bottom striking the bottom 
or side of the ship as it rolled over, would be likely 
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8 TWO VOYAGES 

to damage it materially, even if it did not bunt 
it in or upset it. I never saw a large iceberg fall 
in two, but I bare Been many small ones ; and 
several large ones wbicb were so far split, that the 
first beavywave must bare broken tbem in pieces. 
One of tbe most surprising tbinge about them is 
tbeir bardneaa. We were aailing slowly past a very 
large one, which came down to the water's edge, 
almost like a wall, and from which we were distant 
about two hundred yards. The captain desired 
that one of the guns should be loaded with a ball 
weighing twelve pounds, and when fired the ball 
struck it fairly, made a little dent in it, and fell 
off into the water. It seems most probable tb"'' 
these large icebei^ are many years in forming, and 
that they come down tbe straits and bays wbicb 
open into Hudson's Strait All tbe islands and 
coasts are rocky and very steep, and many of tbem 
are several hundred feet bigb. In winter, when the 
sea freezes under them, tbe iceberg begins to form j 
afterwards, a heavy fall of snow makes it somewhat 
higher ; in summer, aome of this snow melts, but 
does not run off the top ; at least, the whole of it 
doca not, for there is generally a good deal of fresh 
water upon tbem. The snow upon the land melts 
much sooner than that upon tbe ice, and tbe water 
dropa or runs off the overhanging edges of the 
rocks upon the ice below ; tbe nigbts being cold, 
it freezes again. The next winter comes another 
fall of snow, and in the spring more water ; which, 
trickling down, freezea, and makes all solid. So 
it goes on, until tbe body of ice becomes so large 
and heavy, that sotoe time, when the sea perhaps 
is rough, it breaks off from the rooks, and is carried 
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by the current downwards into Hudson's Strait. 
It seems impossible that they could bet»me so 
large ia a single year ; and, besides this, we always 
see several in the inlets along the north coast of 
the Strait in coming home in autumn ; now they 
cannot hare formed during the summer, and it is 
not likely that they would he broken up aflerthat 
time, as winter is then approaching. 

We expected to see some of the Esquimaux in 
sailing up the Strait, as they generally comeirom 
some of the islands on the north coast. For several 
days before we saw them, we were busy making 
preparation for what the sailors call " the Huskie* 
trade," and speculating upon what we were likely 
to get from them. 

The ships keep pretty close to the north coast 
in sailing up the Strait, because it is much more 
free &om ice than the south side. The current 
generally runs from west to east and somewhat 
towards the south, so that the ice is carried towards 
that shore, and leaves the north clear. The land 
looks most dismal and bleak in sailing past. It 
is often covered with snow, and even where this 
has disappeared, it looks only like barren, dark 
rocks. No trees, no grass, not even any green 
moss can be seen growing upou it. Sometimes it 
is possible to observe something through the tele- 
scope which looks like heather, and there must be 
some sort of coarse gra«s, which grows perhaps at 

■ I imagine that this term is thus derived : Eaquimaux 
is a long word for sailors to use, bo it liaa been Bhortened 
into Eskiee, which baa been ea^il; changed into Heskies ; 
and some northcounti^man has added strength to the 
seand, and ci>uvorted it into Huskies. 
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10 TWO V0VAGE9 

a distuice from the shore, for some of the Esqui- 
maux wore little hats without brims made of thia 
material. There is one part which is called Terra 
Nieva, because it has never been seen without 

We passed Grass or Green Island at such a 
distance, that we could only just see it from the 
mast-head ; but we saw Saddleback distinctly, 
which is one of the group of islands called 
Middle Savage. It is usual to see some Esquimaux 
here, so as we sailed past we fired several guns, to 
give them notice of our arrival ; but none came. 
On Saturday afternoon, July the 30tb, we were 
opposite tipper Savage Islands, and we knew that 
if we did not see them here, we should probably 
miss them altogether. As the wind was light, and 
we were not doing much good, we shortened sail, 
and fired several guna, and kept sailing backwards 
and forwards, towards and &om the island, all the 
afternoon. We began almost to despair of seeing 
them, for none were in sight at tea-time. How- 
ever, about 7 P. M. we saw, on looking through the 
telescope towards the shore, a little black speck in 
the water, which we had not noticed before, and 
Eometimes there was a small bright spot for a 
moment near it. All was now excitement, and 
every one was anxious to get the glass. In a short 
time the black spot seemed lai^er, and one or two 
others were in sight. Long before we could see 
them distinctly, so as to distinguish the man from 
the canoe, we heard their cry of Chimoo ! Chimoo ! 
which is their inteijection of delight. Their 
oanoes are made of laths of wood tied together 
with sinew, so as to give the shape they want; 
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tliej are sharp at each end, and nearly flat-bot- 
tomed, so that they will float ia very little water. 
Over this frame they stretch Heal-atins very tightly 
which have had the hair scraped off, and are then 
sewB together with sinewa. The skinB come over 
the top, as well as the sides and ends ; and they 
leave a hole in the middle, just large enough for 
a man to sit down in, so that when he is seated, 
if the waves were to waah over it, they would not 
get inside. When completed they are light 
enough to be easily carried, if they should come to 
a field of ice whilst out fiahing or hunting. They 
appear very unsafe, and as though they would 
easily roll over, and I believe that they do not 
go out in them if the sea is rough, for they never 
come to the ship unless it is smooth and calm. 
They have only a siugle paddle, which they hold 
by the middle, and dipping the ends alternately ~ 
over the opposite sides of the canoe, they make 
them move very quickly. The paddles are about 
ten feet long, and round in the middle, but a little 
broader at the end, and flat. Some of them are 
very nicely ornamented with ivory, which they 
get from the walruses or sea-horses. This they 
make into thin layers, which they put upon the 
edges and tips of their paddles, which not only 
makes them look better, but causes them to last 
much longer than wood alone would do. 

In a short time, there were about thirty 
canoes round the ship, and it was very amusing 
to see the way in which the trade was carried 
on. They had brought a considerable quantity 
of ivory and whalebone, and this was the most 
valuable part of the trade ; but what interested 
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me most were some little models of their canoes, 
which were lying upon the top of those they 
were in, and their spears which they use in 
hunting. The trade is carried on in a very 
simple way. Iron is what they particularly wish 
for, and a good saw is what they most value. I 
suppose they use it for cutting up the ivory. 
Kest to this they like a hatchet, and then a knife ; 
and, what we should think very strange, they will 
take a piece of an old iron hoop almost as readily 
as anything. When we left England I did not 
know that we should see any of them, so that I 
had not provided anything for trading with — but 
I soon found that a few needles would go along 
way ; and half a paper of strong darning needles, 
and a paper of common tailor's needles, which I 
had bought in Stromness, were quite sufGcient 
to set me up. 

The capbain, who was the chief trader, and 
bought all the ivory and whalebone, and the 
few furs and skins which they had with them, 
took a saw in his hand, and rattled it against 
the side of the ship. In a minute the men 
in the nearest canoes caught up the walms 
tusks, which they had, and held them up in ex- 
change. Seeing they had plenty of ivory, per- 
haps more was asked for the saw than it was 
worth- The tuaks were tied together, and some- 
times there were four or five, sometimes eight or 
ten, in the bundle, which would weigh several 
pounds. The greatest number which was held up 
at first was eight; the captain shook his head, 
and continued rattling the saw. There was pre- 
sently a rummage inside the canoe ; two or three 
„.,„Coogic 
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more were found ; and these were accepted as 
BuScieut. Then another saw was held up, or a 
hatchet. If thej had heen some time without a 
iaw, they began crjing out, " Cuttee-swaback, 
Cuttee-awaback ;" and imitating the motion by 
sawing most industriously with their arms iu the 
air. Some of them had no ivory ; hut whale- 
bone answered as well, provided there was plenty 
of it. 

After looking on for some time, I began to 
think of doing a little business for myself, so 
running down into my berth I got my paper of 
needles and came again upon deck. I saw what 
seemed a pretty little model of a canoe, and 
calling Chimoo, because I did not know any other 
word, I pointed to what I wanted, and held up four 
needles. Immediately the man poshed his canoe 
between the others, and the purchase was soon 
finished. When a bargain is concluded, each 
party holds up his hands, and cries out " Chimoo ! 
Ohimoo ! " to show that he ia pleased with what 
he has got. Whatever is given to the Esquimaux 
he licks on both aides, holds up for admiration, and 
then puts out of the way in his canoe. Whether 
it is a saw, a hatchet, a razor, or a rusty piece of 
hoop, it undergoes this process, and the purchaser 
perhaps thinks he can judge of its quality by this 
means. The needles were put into their mouths, 
and kept there, until they had time to put 
them away in safety. When I had received my 
purchase upon deck, it did not look quite so well 
as it did at a distance, so I bought two or three 
more, in hopes of getting a nice one at last. I 
paid the same price for each, and was vetj well 
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satisfied, until I found that Eome of tbe sailors 
had only giTsn two needles for theirs, when I 
began to think I had been e&dly cheated. 

I bought two of their epeara, which are Tery 

Srettj, and ingenioualj made, on tbe Bame terms. 
trees grow upon these islands, so they can 
only get drift-wood, which is carried by the 
waves from other places. They take a etnught 
piece of this, about four feet long, and bore a hole 
through one end of it. Then they take a straight 
piece of ivory, which they sharpen at one end, 
and through the other end bore another hole. 
They can ^en tie this to the wooden shaft with s 
piece of sinew, or a thong made of seal-skin. But 
as they may perhaps miss what they have thrown 
it at with (he point, they make an addition to it 
in this way. They take three curved pieces of 
ivory, about nine inches long, which they grind 
into a sharp point at one end. Then they tie 
these at equal distances round the shaft of tlie 
spear about its middle ; so that one end of each 
piece is made fast close to the shaft, whilst the 
other, which is the sharp end, sticks out about 
four or five inches from it. It looks when finished 
rather like the pictures of Neptune's trident, or 
still more like what an arrow would be, if one end 
of each of the three feathers, which are tied round 
it to make it fly steadily, were left loose, and 
sticking out from the shaft. In this way, if they 
miss the bird or seal at which they have shot with 
the point of the spear, they will most likely hit it 
with one of these projecting points in the middle^ 
One of the spears which I bought was still bloody 
from a bird whi<^ the man had shot upon the 
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water as he was coming to the ship, and some of 
its feathers were afcioking in it. The bird wae 
lying upon the top of his canoe. It is to make 
Bpear points that they wish ao much for iro» hoop, 
which they break into short pieces, grind o»e end 
sharp, and &sten the other into the ivorj end of 
the spear. The iron will keep sharp much longer 
than the iyory, and therefore is more useful j 
besides which, they can sharpen it again, upon a 
stone, more easily than they can iTOry. 

I had been told that they were yery dishonest, 
and that Imust be careful not to give up the needles, 
or whatever it might be, until I had received what 
I was to have in exchange ; but I did not £nd this 
to be the case. Once or twice I handed down 
the needles, and the man took them, but when he 
had examined them, he was not satisfied, and 
handed them back again. After some time, I had 
only three left, when I saw a piece of white bear- 
skin, which I thought would make a comfortable 
mat for my berth. I held these up, and pointed 
to the skin. The man was not satisfied, and held 
up four fingers and pointed. I ran down and 
brought up some more, and offered the four. But 
now he kept the akin, and held up four fingers and 
his thumb. I shock my head, and held up the four 
fingers of one hand, and the four needles in the 
other, and said — " No, no," thoogh I don't suppose 
he was much wiser for this. He then called one 
of his neighbours, and there was a long consul- 
tation, which ended in his handing up the skin, 
and receiving the four needles, for which we had 
originally agreed. 

On another occasion they were successful cheats ; 
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but it was in s, diSerent waj. When the; catch 
a seal, they often skin it entire, and then sew up 
the slit ttey have made, and also the holes formed 
by its short arms and legs, and only leave a hole 
in the neck. When tbey tie a string round this, 
they can blow up the skin like a bladder, and it 
looks just like & dried seal again. The sailors call 
these "Dans," and buy some of them for foot- 
balls to be used upon the ice. It must be con- 
fessed, that a foot-ball three feet long, and above 
a foot thick, is not a very convenient size-; but 
this does not much matter to Jack. The Esqui- 
maux fill these dana with seal or whale oil, and 
bring it to the ships for sale. One year two 
ships happened to be together, and they had sold 
some of these dans full of oil to one of them. They 
made signs that tbey wished for the skins back 
again, so the oil was emptied into barreb, and 
they were returned. There was a good deal of ice 
about at the time, and as soon as tbey had received 
them, tbey went behind a high piece, and filled 
them with water. Then they went to the other 
ship, and offered them for sale aa skins full of oiL 
As no trick was suspected, they were bought ; but 
this time they did not ask to have the skins re- 
turned, and the fraud was not discovered until 
some time after, when they were emptied, in order 
that all the oil might be put together. 

The Esquimaux seem t« be very strong, though 
tbey are short I regret that I did not mea- 
sure any of them, but they were certainly not 
more than five feet high. Many, indeed, are less 
than this. They have cheerful, good- tempered 
l^ooking iaces. Their skin is of a yellowish olive 
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oolonr, and tbeir hair is generally black. I only 
saw one man who had a few grej haira — and he 
was evidently old. Their hair is generally rery 
rongih, and hanging ahout in all directions, but 
some of them have it smooth, and tied up into a 
knot on the top of the head. Sometimes they 
wear upon this a little hat abont three inches in 
diameter, made of coarse graaa, but usually they 
have nothing but the hood of their jackets. They 
are generally entirely without beard or whiskers. 
I only saw one man who had a few stra^ling 
hairs on his chin, and he was the same whose hair 
was grey. There is one thing about them which can 
never be mistaken, as the ship smells most offen- 
sively for a week at least after they have been on 
board. Their usual dress consists of a jacket, 
trousers, and boots made of seal-skin, with the hair 
remaining on. Thejacket fits close to the body,and 
is made with a hood ; so that they can put this over 
their head, and when seated in their canoes, if the 
wat«r were washing over them all day, they would 
not get wet. The sailors often buy these jackets 
from them, for they are very warm, and wear well 
when cut up and made into waistcoats. The first 
thing to be done, is to tie them to a piece of string 
and throw them overboard, so that they may be 
dragged through the sea after the ship for a few 
days; then they are hung up in the rigging every 
fine day, and even on wet ones, to see if the wind 
and rain and sun will take away the scent ; hut all 
is in vain. The man cuts them up, and makes 
his waistcoat; but he has generally worn it a long 
time before it entirely loses its smell. Some- 
times these seal-skins are very handsome, being 
c3 
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mottled with black and grev hair, and they oma* 
ment them hj tying teeth to the bottom of the 
jacket. I hare seen above a hundred teeth &B- 
tened to one jacket. Their clothes are sometime? 
made of deer-sk in, instead of seal-skin. 

The; seem to be almost insensible to (X)ld. It 
happened that the night they came off to ns was 
fine and tolerably warm ; but even when cold and 
snowing they act in the same way, selling all their 
clothes off their backs. If anything was offered 
for which they wished, they did not hesitate to 
part with their jacket, trousers and boots ; and 
many thus stripped, remained several hours pad- 
dling about the ship. Indeed they stayed until 
after one o'clock in the morning, and had then to 
return to their island, which was several miles 
distant. They always come off at night, and 
seldom go out hunting or fishing except at this 
time. The reason is, that the snow and ice are 
BO dazzling by day, as almost to blind them, on 
which account they wear a very simple protection 
made of a piece of wood cut into the shape of a 
pair of spectacles ; but instead of having glass 
there is a long horizontal slit, about an eighth of 
an inch deep, through which they can see suffi< 
ciently to shoot, or to direct their course, whUat 
they still avoid the great glare of the snow. 

They do not appear to like fires or cooked 
victuals. One year when one of them came on 
board soon after dinner, the captain desired the 
cook to offer him some pea-soup, which was still 
hot. The man took the basin, and then returned 
it without tasting it. The captain, thinking that 
perhaps he did not know what was to be dona 
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with it, took a, moutUul ; but haviag just dined 
he did not wish to swaJlon it, and therefore spit 
it out again. Tlie man took the basin, and follow- 
ing his example took a mouthful, and then verj 
gravely spit it out upon the deck. I noticed 
some pieces of blubber in their canoea when they 
came off to us, with which they would much 
sooner refresh themaelTes than with pea-soup. 
One year whilst about the ship, they saw a seal 
lying upon a piece of ice at a little distance. 
They started off;- caught it ; killed it ; skinned 
itj ate it ; and returned to the ship ia little 
more than a quarter of an hour; but I mention this 
from report, not having been with the ship at the 
time. They are very rarely seen but in their 
caooes, by the crews of these vessels. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LBAViifa the Eaquimaax, we Eailed up the Strait 
for two or three days, and now began to meet with 
a good deal of difficulty from the quantity of ice 
we encountered. It was at this time that we 
first found the advaotage of our ice-chocks, and 
the double bottom of the ship, for she now began 
to give and receiye many heavy blows. Oue 
unaccustomed to it would think that the ship 
could not possibly proceed amongst the large 
masses which lie in every direction around her. 
This is the most difficult time for the men at the 
wheel, and steering the ship is now such hard 
work, that I have often known them in a vio- 
lent perspiration, even during a cold night, though 
they had no clothing but their common sailor's 
jacket. Whilst among the ice, it is necessary to 
have one or two people constantly looking out, 
and the most opposite directions are given to the 
steersman every few minutes, according to the 
position of the pieces of ice. Perhaps there is a 
large piece just a-head, and the man forward cries 
out " starboard," which means, make the ship go 
to the left hand. Then in a minute or two comes 
" larboard," or make the ship go to the right 
hand ; and before she can have her course changed, 
she strikes against a large piece, which shakes 
everything in the ship, and makes all the bells 
. ring in the cabin, and upon deck. ^ 
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We think that we are getting on verj well, and 
that a small piece of ice which we can juat see 
abore the water is of no consequence, and that we 
will strike against that and force it out of the wa^. 
But when we have struck it, we find that it is a rerj 
la^e hear; piece almost entirely under water, 
which prerente her from moving forward ; and 
now comes the order, — " Shiver the main-sail," 
which means, alter the sails in such a way, that 
the wind instead of blowing behind them, shall 
blow in front, and so force the ship backwards 
instead of forwards, until she is free from the 
piece of ice. And so we go on all the daj. But 
night is the time when the ship receives the 
hardest blows ; for sometimes it is too dark to 
see the pieces in the way, and so she sails right 
upon them. At first there is something very 
uncomfortable, when lying &st asleep, in being 
awoke by a shock, which almost shakes you 
oat of the bed, and the next moment hearing a 
noise paasing just under yoar head, as if all the 
planks in the ship's side were being torn up, 
the cause of which is, that she has struck upon a 
piece of ice, and cut it in tvfo by the blow, and 
each portion slides scraping along the sides, until 
she has passed it. 

At length the ice becomes so thick and close that 
the ship cannot advance; she has struck upon a 
piece and cannot move — you try to go backwards, 
bnt no, the ice has closed in, and there you are 
completely fast. You hope to be at liberty again 
inaahort time, irom some change in the wind ; but 
the wind either does not change, or if it does, the 
ice does not open. You now look out for some large 
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iceberg, and with long polea push away the ice 
joat under the bows, and force jomi vay towards 
it. Or if the ice is becoming thicker, you do not 
wish to be quite blocked up, but make fast to the 
first iceberg, or large fiat piece that will answer 
the purpose, which is very easily done. A man ia 
let down over the ship's side, or drops from her 
bowsprit upon the ice, and mns upon it to a 
little distance. Here he makes a hole in the ice 
with a pick-axe, about a foot or eighteen inches 
deep, into which he puts one end of an ice anchor, 
which is a piece of wrought iron made iato the 
form of a capital Roman S ; one end is slipped 
into the hole, and, a rope being tied to the opposite 
end, is made fast to the ship. I have seen her 
fastened in this way with five anchors to a single 
piece, and they were all got out of the holes, and 
she was under weigh again, in about five minutes 
after the ice begaa to open. 

The object in anchoring thus ia to save the 
ship from the blows which she might receive frvm 
the loose pieces striking against her. The iceberg 
now receives the shock of these pieces, and keeps 
her quite snug and safe. But there is another 
very important advantage derived from it We 
cannot get fresh water whilst at sea, and if the 
voyage is a long one, or if there are many people 
on board, this b^ins to be scarce. Now in sum- 
mer there are always pools of water upon the tops 
of the icebergs, or of flat high pieces, even 
though they may not deserve this name ; and this 
water is generally perfectly fresh and good. It is 
formed partly from the melting of the snow and 
ice upon the upper sur&ce of the berg, and partly 
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hj the rain, which is collected in the little hollows. 
Some people eren aay, that salt water nerer freezes, 
and that the whole of the ice is therefore fresh ; 
but though generally the case, this is not entirely 
true. I hare often frozen salt water, and the 
water found upon the ice is sometimes salt, though 
this is not ofl«n the case. As soon then as the ship 
is made fast, the ice presents a very busy scene. 
Two or three men remain in the ship to haul up 
the buckets and empty them into the tanks, and 
the rest are continually going backwards and for- 
wards to fill them at these fresh-water pools, and 
bring them to the ship. 

As soon as the tanks are filled, the men are at 
liberty to amuse themselres as they like best ; 
which they always do by playing at two games 
well known to all schoolboys — baste the bear and 
football. The football is, it must be confessed, 
rather larger and heavier than most schoolboys 
would like to use, for it is often two or three feet 
long, being made of a dried seal's-skin blown out ; 
— the dan, which I before described — with which 
they take care to provide themselves when the 
Esquimaux come to the ship. 

It is not quite so easy playing upon au iceberg 
as it is upon firm ground, and many a fall the sailors 
get when they think that they are going to give 
the dan a hearty kick. Though not so smooth as 
ice upon a pond, it is even more slippery. The 
surface of an iceberg most nearly resembles a very 
small island, with many little hills and hollows, 
covered over with snow, but having some small 
ponds or lakes in different parts, which are not 
frozen. The hilla are formed partly by droppings 
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from the rocks, under which the herg U forming, 
and partly by the snow drifting after it haa fallen, 
and the players are thus almost always going 
either up or down hill on a slide. One is almost 
tempted to envy the white hear's broad yielding 
foot, which does not slip on the ice. We saw 
the mark of one very distinctly upon a small ice- 
berg, to which we one day anchored. It appeared 
as if the piece had broken in two, and he had 
probably sailed away upon the other portion. 

We do not meet with many white bears ; the 
greatest number I have seen at once was four upon 
one Tery large icebei^, several miles long ; but 
two of them were so far off, that they could only 
be seen with a telescope. They make a hole large 
enough to lie down in near the edge of the bei^ 
and it is easy to see who has been there, by the 
brown colour which the snow acquires from their 
sleeping in it 

The animals we most frequently saw were 
seals, which are tolerably numerous. They do 
not look very intelligent, but they have sufficient 
sense for their peculiar station in life, and also 
make use of it ; which is as much as can be sud 
of many beings, who are held in much higher 
estimation. The enemy they have most to fear is 
the white bear ; and, in order to avoid him, they 
always lie close to a hole in the piece of ice. As 
soon then as they hear or see anything of their 
foe, they pop through this hole into the sea, and 
Master Bruin must wait patiently for another 
chance. On a fine day we often saw them lying 
basking thus in the snn for a long time together. 
In winter they do not forget their precaution of 
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lying near ihe hole ; but then they have another 
enemj^ who is more succeesful than our friend the 
bear. When the snow Mis it corers them over, 
and aoon becomes frozen, so as to stick together, 
and form a shelter, under which the seal lies snug 
and warm, or, at any rate, comfortable, in a seal's 
BenKe of the word. The Esquimaux then go out 
to hunt them, and take their dogs with them. 
These run about upon the ice, until they come to 
the part beneath which a seal is lying. Here they 
bc^in to scratch, and the Esquimaux comes to 
help them. He soon makes a hole through the 
ice, and finds his prej very quietly composed, 
and expecting no callers in such unseasonable 
weather. I do not know whether the cold makes 
them drowsy or not, but, at any rate, they do not 
escape through their original hole into the water, 
and so are caught. The man keeps the skin and 
fiesh for his own use, and gives the ofial to the 
dogs on the spot, which are then in good spirits 
to set off again and search for another. In this 
way the hunter will often kill several seals in a 
single day. 

They have a curious appearance when swim- 
ming, all that is visible being a round black 
head, which moves on at a quick rate through the 
water, and which, when fired upon, instantly dis- 
appears. The part where they are most numerous 
is in Davis' Straits. Sometimes when whales 
a^ scarce, the fishermen catch seals instead, and 
they reckon a thousand of these animals to be 
equal to one whale. Occasionally they are so 
numerous, that they appear almost to cover the 
Ice ; and the sailors go upon it, and with a 
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small heavy bludgeon strike one as hard aa they 
can just above its nose, or on its forehead, and 
then go to another, which tbey treat in the same 
way. When they have thoB stunned all that do 
not escape, they take long kniyea and ekin them 
as quickly as possible, cut off the blubber, and 
leave them, solnetiinee, in their haste, even before 
they are quite dead. The colour of the young ia 
very different from that of the old ones, being a 
golden yellow ; whilst the old onea are gray or 
mottled, tike a common hair trunk. It ia with 
seal's-skins that these trunks are principally 
covered. 

From the appearance of the ice as it closed 
around ua, when we made ^t to the iceberg, we 
expected to be blocked up for some time ; and the 
next morning nothing waa to be seen from the 
deck but ice in every direction. I went up to the 
mast-head, in hopea of being more aucceaaful 
there ; but still the aame acene, bounded only by 
fog, which was becoming thicker: and in tbia 
state we went to dinner. Whilst we were below, 
however, the wind changed, and in about half an 
hour the ice began to open ; in an hour we had 
taken up onr anchors, and set the sails ; and in 
three or four hours from the time when we conld 
see no water, there was scarcely a piece of ice 
remaining in aight. It is very curious to notice 
what a sudden and remarkable change an hour or 
two sometimes effects, a slight change in the wind, 
or the turn of the tide often making the ice di»- 
appear as if by magic 

In the afternoon o,f this day, aa we were sailing 
quietly along, a man in the fore-top said he saw 
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a smI at some distAnce. We had parted company 
witb our consort, the Prince Albert, before enter- 
ing the Strait, and had not seen her for a fortnight. 
We had lost si^t of each other in a fog, just 
before eucoautering the first ice. She had been 
more fortunate then we were, by keeping further 
to the north, and had entered the Strait during a 
temporar}' gleam of clear weather, whilst we, 
being further to the south, ha^ been detained for 
four daye by contrary wind and fog ; during which 
we donit not attempt to enter it. It was very 
well that we did not attempt it, for as we hare 
seen, we had been carried by currents nearly sixty 
miles out of our reckoning, and should probably 
hare struck upon some of the land on the south 
coast. When, however, we came in sight of her 
again, she was blocked up by ice, and presented 
a most singular appearance ; for she looked as if 
she were standing upon her mast ends in the ice, 
whilst her shadow was visible in the water, which 
appeared to be just at its edge. I saw her first 
without a telescope, and thought I must surely he 
mistaken ; but when I got the glass I saw her so 
distinctly that I could make out what sails she 
had set, though, when we afterwards compared 
notes, we found that she was about twelve miles 
distant from us at the time. This inverted appear- 
ance of objects is not very unconunon in high lati- 
tudes ; and we are often very much deceived by 
what looks like land or vessels, even when they 
have their natural position. 

One afternoon the clouds assumed such an 
appearance of land, and retained it steadily for so 
long a time, that they were entered in the log- 
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book as being Queen Anne's Foreland, wbicb is 
land upon the Doiih coast. The atmosphere is so 
beavy in consequence of the cold, ana so iull of 
fogs, that it seems almost to become a sort of 
mirror, in which objects are reflected when the 
light falls upon it in a particular wajr ; so that 
the real ship or iceberg is the one in the water, 
wbiUt the one in the liky is merely its image, 
though this sometimes appears the more distinct 
of the two. In consequence also of the air being 
BO thick and cold, objects seem to be raised much 
higher than they really are ; so that we can see 
them at a greater distance than we could do if the 
air were lighter. This effect of "refraction" is very 
curious, and may be easily shown by a simple basin 
of water, and a half-crown, or anything which is 
put into the bottom of it. If we take an empty 
basin, and put into it apiece of money, and remore 
to such a distance as just to lose sight of it, and 
then pour in water very gently, so as not to move 
it, we shall see it quite plainly, though it still 
lies at the bottom where it did. It looks as if it 
were raised up by the water. Now the same thing 
occurs in the cold heavy atmosphere of the northern 
seas, and the land appears raised, so that we can 
see it sometimes at a great distance. 

Hudson's Strait and Bay are, however, very liable 
to thick fi:^, so that it is frequently impossible to 
see further than from one end of the ship to the 
other. Besides the inconvenience and danget of sail- 
ing when the weather is so thick, the fog or cold 
produces another curious effect. It seems to find its 
way into the compass-boxes, and to make the com- 
passes sluggish, and as it were unwilling to move. 
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You never can be sure wteii you look at the com- 
pass that it is pointing truly, for sometimes jou 
may tnm it round a sixteenth or more, without 
its moving. It will be easily seen how much this 
is by looking at the sketch of the compass, which 
is divided into thirty-two points, as they are called j 
so that a sixteenth would be two of these points. 
In order to remedy this, the man at the wheel has 
a thin piece of wood, with which he keeps touching 
the compaas-bos, so as to shake it a little, and 
then the needle will move. But if he forgets to 
do this, he may be Bteering quite in a wrong 
direction, though the compass remains the same. 
It appears to be owing ei^er to the cold or the 
damp, for the compass which is in the cabin, where 
there is generally a &K, swings round nearly as 
usual, though even it la more or less affected. 

But there is another difficulty which is much 
greater than this, and not so easily remedied. As 
we approach to the North Pole, the variation of the 
compass increases. Suppose we examine a compass 
in England, and see how it points, and call this 
north, because the magnet is said to point to the 
north, we should not be strictly correct. Instead 
of pointing to the north, it really points nearly 
north-north-west, or N.N.W. as it is marked on the 
compass ; but as we go further north and more 
towards the west, it points still further and further 
away from the north, untU, in some parts of Hud- 
son's Strait, it points west-north-west, W.N. W. 

Indeed there is a place in Davis' Strait where it 
actually points south-east, S.E, Now if this was 
always the case, and with all compasses, it would 
be of little consequence, as allowance could easily 
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be made for it ; but the misfortune is, that it does 
not affect all compaases alike. There is an island 
at tbe entrance to Hudson's Baj, called Mansfield, 
where this difference is the moat remarkable. When 
ships are near this place, there are always two 
compasses placed side by side for the man to steer 
by; besides these there ia one in the cabin, and 
often another is placed somewhere near the middle 
of the ship. Now one would think that these 
ought all to point alike, but instead of that, one 
of those by which the man is steering luay be 
pointing north, and the other north-west ; the 
one in the cabin b perhaps pointing north by eaet, 
and the one towards the middle of the ship north- 
north-wesL Now which is to be relied on ! By 
which is the man to steer) Another very curious 
thing is, that if the ship's course ia altered, all of 
them will often agree again, though ahe may be 
just in the same place, but airaply hsTe her head 
directed a different way. On one occasion, during 
a fog, they differed so much that the captain had 
two brought down into the cabin, and placed on 
opposite sides of the table, when one needle pointed 
east, the other west, at the same time. Of course 
nothing could be done ; so he " hove the ship to," 
or arranged the sails in such a way, that, whilst 
some of them were blowing her forwards, the 
others were blowing her ba^wards ; and by this 
means she did not move until morning, when it 
became clear, and he could see land, and know by 
it how to steer. 

This effect upon the needle continues for nearly 
a degree from Mansfield Island, ao that it would 
appear as if there was some local attraction in it. 
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Perhaps there are large iron miuea near the sur- 
face, but it is not known, for it has never been 
examiDed. It is a long low island, ivhich is in 
most parts verj little abore the water, and has 
some small trees upon it. 

The ship one jear almost fonned a nearer ac- 
quaintance with it than she wished. She wae 
sailing in such a direction, according to the com- 
pass, that she ought to have been going nearly 
parallel with the end of it. There was a thick 
fog. When the fog, which was very thick, cleared 
away, they were so near the island, as to see tiie 
breakers distinctly upon the shore, from whicli 
they were not above two or three miles distant. 
In about half an hour more the ship would pro- 
bably have struck, for she was sailing straight 

How truly may it be said of those who "go 
down to the sea" in these ships, " These see the 
works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deepl" 
They have to sail amongst icebergs, high enough 
and heavy enough to sink them almost in a 
moment, if they struck : they have to sail amongst 
rocks which descend so perpendicularly, that when 
the bowsprit is almost touching theni, there are 
above one hundred fathoms of water ; there are no 
friendly light-houses upon these rocks to warn 
them of their danger, and to show them how to 
steer ; and they have to sail through fogs so thick 
that they often cannot see the head of the ship 
from the stern ; in long dark and dreary nights, 
when their best friend, the compass, forsakes 
them, and sometimes, as it were, even cheats them 
into dangers. And besides all these things, there 
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are currents so stroDg that the ships can hardly 
make head against them. Once near the eaat end 
of Charles's Island, about fifteen miles distant^ we 
appeared to be sailing three or four knots au 
hour all day, and the next day at noon found that 
we were only five miles distant irora where we 
were the previous noon. We had sailed nearly 
ninety miles, and the carreut had carried us back 
aboTe eighty. One of the ships went one year to 
Ungava Bay, which is near the entrance of Hud- 
son's Strait, upon the south coast, and sailed down 
part of the coast during the night. In the mom- 
ing the Captain was amazed and alarmed by hia 
position. He was in the midst of Tocks reaching as 
high as the top of the masts. Ho had sailed over 
their summits at high water ; uid the tide iell 
above one hundred feet, and left him amongst 
them ; and here the tide oflen runs eight or nine 
knots an hour. And yet there haa not been an 
accident of importance to any of them for above 
fifty years, nor do I remember to have heard of 
any of them having been lost at sea.- Uay we not 
then exclaim — "Oh I that men would, therefore, 
praist the Lord for His goodness, and de<^are the 
l^juders that Ho doeth for the children of men !" 

After leaving the Strait, we sailed across the 
Bay for York Factory, where we were going to 
receive our cargo of furs, and bufialo-tallow, and 
hides, which are the principal produce of the 
country. For a day or two before we reached our 
anchorage the water b^an to be very grees, and 
not the deep blue to which we had been so long 
accustomed. And now we began to have summer 
visitors : for a few butterflies^ and one or two 
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dragoD-fliea, came to the ship, and the weather 
became warm and comfortable again. Now we 
b^an to eojo; beiog upon the deck in the pteaaant 
Bun, and threw off some of the extra clothing 
which we had worn in the Straits. Though we 
passed through them in Julj and August, it did 
not seem like summer, for we had fires in the 
cabin, which were very necessary for comfort, and 
generally wore our great coats aUo during the day. 

It generally happens that two or three times 
each voyage the ship hecomes for some hours un- 
raaaageable, in consequence of the cold. The fog 
settles upon the ri^ng and freezes there, and 
the ropes become so thickly covered with ice that 
they will not run through the blocks or pulleys. 
When the sun comes out in the day-time, the ioe 
&lls down upon the. deck and requires the crew 
to keep a good took out, that it does not fall upon 
their heads. 

As soon as the sea began to look green, which 
it only dees in shtJlow water, every body waa on 
the look-out for land, and many were the fruitless 
journeys to the top of the mast. 

At length appeared the tops of the trees, like 
little specks, atatding out of the water, in the 
horizon ; and then we saw the green colour from 
the grass, which came down to the water's edge ; 
and we thought we bad never seen any grass look 
so freeh, and bright, and beautiful before ; for we 
had seen nothing but sea, and ic^ and barren, 
black rooks, covered with snow, for many weeks. 
We soon came to the mouth of York River, where 
we were to lie, and cast anchor about nine o'clock 
in the morning. We fired five guns, that they 
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might hear us at the Factory or Fort ; &nd we 
thought that we were Terj much pleased to be at 
the end of our voyage, about which we had talked 
so much. And yet when the small vessel came 
alongside which was to take us on shore, we felt 
ahnost unwilling to go. We had been so long on 
board, that the ship had become as it were an 
old friend, and we felt it as a home. We were 
accustomed to its rolling motion, and we had 
insensibly become attached to our berths and our 
furniture. We knew each other ; and though we 
could not walk a hundred yards in any direction, 
what did that matter 1 we had the fresh air around 
us, the open sky above us, and the boundless sea 
beneath us. And knowing that we went a hundred 
miles or more each day through it, we did not 
feel as if confined, but seera^ to have complete 
liberty. But when we went on shore, we felt 
homeless and desolate ; we did not know whom 
we should meet ; we did not know how we should 
be entertained: we were leaving our familiar 
scenes and our daily occupations, and though we 
were pleased to reach our place of destination, our 
pleasure was a good deal mingled with sadness. 
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CHAPTER III. 

York Factory or Fort ia built upon the bank of 
York Biver, about aeven miles from its mouth ; 
and ia in Lat. 57° N. ; which is very nearly the 
game as that of Stromnesa. The river is very 
broad, but so shallow, that the ship cannot go up 
to the Factory, but lies Id the roads, at its mouth. 
The cargo is dischai^ed, and the goods for England 
brought down in small schooners, which do not 
draw aboTe seven or eight feet of water. 

This is the general character of most of the rivers 
which empty themselves into Hudson's Bay. York 
River is from two to three miles broad at its 
month ; and as fer aa it retains this name, which 
it does for about forty or fifty miles, it continues 
three or four times the breadth of the Thames at 
London Bridge, and in several parts it is much 
wider. There are many rapids, and it is generally 
shallow. North,- or Nelson River, which enters 
the Bay nearly at the same place, ia so wide at its 
mouth, and for a few miles above it, that the shore 
OD the opposite side is not visible. It is also very 
fiill of rapids, and, in fact, is not navigable. The 
same broad, shallow character occurs at Moose, a 
factory on Mooae River, James's Bay, Hudson's 
Bay. The ship cannot come within ten miles of 
this foctory in consequence of the numerous shoals. 

It is not difficult, in some degree, to account for 
this. Though the latitude of York is the same 
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as that of StromnesB, and the latitude of Moose the 
fame as that of London, yet the climate is exceed- 
ingly different. The winter commences about the 
tx^nning or middle of October, with a heavy fall 
of snow, which lies upon the ground for a few 
day^, and is accompanied with severe frost, so 
that the riTcrs are covered with ica Then the 
weather becomes warm i^in for about a fortnight ; 
the sDow melts, the ice disappean, and the rivers 
are again open. This is called the second sum- 
mer ; and occurs in some other countries besides 
Hudson's Say. In Russia it is as regular as the 
other seasons ; and is there called " Meninka 
Summer," which is the Russian diminutive, and 
means "Little Summer." After the ships have 
been frozen up in the harbour of Cronstadt, the ice 
breaks up, and the hot weather returns for a short 
time, so aa to enable them to leave. If they do not 
avail themselves of this opportunity, the ice forms 
again, and they are set fast until the nest spring. 
The winter then, in Hudson's Bay, sets in 
about, or soon after, the end of October, in good 
earnest, and continues until May. During the 
whole of this time, the ground is covered with 
snow, and the rivers are fast with ioe ; the Bay, 
also, is nearly, if not entirely, frozen up. The 
cold is so severe, that the thennometer frequently 
Htanda at 40° below zero ; and the banks of the 
river upon which York stands are so thoroughly 
cooled, that iii digging two or three feet below 
the sur&ce, even in summer, you come to frozen 
ground. The heat is proportionahly great in 
summer, and the thermometer often stfinds at 90* 
in the shade. 
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When the summer do«8 b^in, the progress 
of Tegetatioa is rapid. The leaves quicklj cover 
the trees, and the country around looks besu- 
tifiilly green, from the sudden growth of the 
long, rich, marshy grass, which is found upon the 
banks said shores of the Bay. Whilst we were at 
York, which was in August and September, we were 
eatingwell-growumuatard and cress, which had only 
beeasownfourdayshefore; andfreshTenison, which 
had been killed the previous October, and kept in 
ice the whole time, though it must be confessed 
that it was beginning to be rather highly flavoured. 

When the spring commences, the ice breaks up 
in the rivers, and in so doing, often breaks and 
carries down with it large portions of the banks, 
which consist of clay or sand. The mud thus 
formed, collects at the mouth of the rivers where 
the current is less rapid, and thus a continual pro- 
cess of widening goes on, whilst, at the same time, 
they become more shallow. Sometimes the break- 
ing up of the ice is very frightful. If the river 
remains closed below longer than it does above, 
the ice is carried down with great force, and 
becomes piled in immense blocks upon and under 
the surface of the ice below, and rises to a great 
height. If the banks are not very high, or If they 
are disposed to break, the ice tears them up, and 
overwhelms the country, uprooting and carrying 
away with it trees, houses, and everything that is 
in its way. 

York Factory stands upon a bank between 

twenty and thirty feet above the river, but one 

year there was extreme danger from the accumula- 

.tioD of ice a little above i t. The alarm was given one 

■ 
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night, by ringing the large alarm-bell, th»t it h&d 
Bctu&lly begun to sweep over the bank, aod all 
the people nuhed out of their houaeg, hatf-dresaed, 
in the utmost fear. Had the danger proved real, 
probably no one would have remained to tell the 
tale. AH would, no doubt, have been awept away 
by the descending ice and water. As it happened, 
however, it was only a email piece, which, having 
broken off, had &Ilen upon the bank, and given 
riae to the opinion that the whole mass was coming 
down. In a day or two the ice broke up at the 
mouth of the river, aud all waa hurried into the 
BCa, without having oecaaioned any damage. 

The situation of York Factory is anything but 
attractive. It is bo near the Bay, that it is subject 
to great and sudden changes of weather. In the 
morning it ie sometimes so hot that only light 
Butnmer clothing can he worn, and in the after- 
noon a breeze may spring up from the north or 
north-east, and bring such a cold fog with it, that 
warm winter garments are essential. Thecountr7 
surrounding it is all marsh and swamp, so that you 
cannot walk half a mile in any direction without 
sinking up to the ankles or knees, and the ground 
upon which it is built is so marshy, that flowers 
grow within the gates which are considered pecu- 
liarly bog-flowers in England. It is built entirely 
of wood, and forms two quadrangles about one 
hundred yards long. The front quadrangle haa 
only three sides, as the place of the fourth U 
supplied by the river, which runs in front of 
it. A long platform runs from the centre of 
the furthest side down to the river, and ends in a 
sort of quay, upon which the goods may be landed. 
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A nused wooden platfonn rana in front of each 
side, upon wbich ;ou are obliged to valk in wet 
weather, and which is preferable even in dry. 

The front quadrangle is composed of warehouaea, 
packing-sbopa, the store-bouse, which is a large 
buildingin tbecentre, tbemesB-roont, and tbe house 
in which any gentlemen coming to the fitctory on 
business lodge during their stay. The back one 
consists of the commandant's house, or chief-trader, 
as his real title is, the office, and tbedifferent work- 
shops and houses of the labourers. There isa garden 
in the centre of the front quadrangle, but nothing 
grows in it except a little cress and some lettuce, 
which consiBts of four or five small leaves ; no tur- 
nips or potatoes will grow, and the commandant's 
ladj told me that sometimes a few on ions were sent 
as a treat from Ked Kiver, which is five or six hun- 
dred miles in the interior of the country. 

The trees around the factory are pines, willows, 
birches, and poplars, but they are very small and 
stunted. In walking among them you can Bee over 
them in many places, and though the ground is 
covered with trees, yet they have to go five miles 
from the factory before they can find any worth 
cutting for fire-wood. To this place the itirs are 
brought in the spring, and are here re-packed 
and warehoused until the ship comes once a year 
to take them away. 

It may be readily supposed, that there is not 
much society. There are, perhaps in all, forty or 
fifty persons, and in summer there are besides a few 
wigwams without the gates, in which some Indian 
&miUes live. The chief-trader, bis wife, the 
Burgeon, and one or two derka are the regular 
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residente. The remaining number consists of 
labourers, and tbeirvives and families. At differ- 
ent periods of the year, the number is increased 
by gentlemen who come down from forts, or 
" houses," in different parts of the country with 
furs. It is to these places in the interior that the 
Indians bring the &ira, from whence they are 
brought down to York, as soon as the riTera are 
sufBcientlj free from ice to admit the passage of 
the boats, which is the only mode of conveyance, 
as roads and carriages are unknown. 

Whilst we remained at York, I had an oppor- 
tunity of accompanying Mr. a lew hundred 

miles up the country, who was going to take charge 
of a house about a six weeks' journey from York. 

Our company consisted of Mr. ; Lawrence 

Basil, a Canadian, our steersman ; and Bidou, an- 
other Oanadian, our bowsman. There were, besides, 
ten of the labourers whom we had brought out 
from Orkney, and myself. 

Our travelling furniture was very simple. A 
lat^ piece of oil-cloth, two blankets, and a 
buffalo's hide tanned with the hair on, furnished 
bed and bedding. Sheets are articles unknown 
in this country, for summer and winter the inhabi- 
tants lie between blankets, which is rather a luxury 
than a privation when you become accustomed 
to tbem. A basket containing buffalo tongues, 
hams, pork, and biscuit was provided for our en- 
tertainment, and the men were fiimished with as 
much pimmikln, or pimmocan, as would serve 
them for the journey. This is a very useful diet, 
and consists of buffalo's suet and tallow melted to- 
gether, and made stiff by dried buffalo meat grated 
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into it; it is then poured into a, bag made of 
bafiklo's hide sewn up, and capable of holding 
about a hundred-weight. When wanted for use, 
a lump is chopped off with a hatchet, and eaten 
raw. It looks something like very common plum- 
padding, and eats a little like a candle flavoured 
with coarse sand. 

What is called geotleman's or fine pimmikin, 
is made of buffalo marrow, dried meat, and 
a kind of black berrj, which grows in abund- 
ance in the woods. At first it is disagreeable 
from its greasy taste, and the marrow melting 
in the mouth and leaving the meat ; but this is 
soon overcome, and it is then reallj not at all unpa- 
latable, especially when eaten with sugar. Besides 
these things, we had a keg of butter, a small 
quantity of wine and brandy, a tent rolled up and 
stowed away in the boat, a couple of hatchets, and 
fiint and steel, with some commoa touchwood. 
In the boat were also the bales of goods which were 
going into the country for the winter's use. 

As is generally the case, the guide, or steersman, 
and the bowsman were drunk before setting off. A 
small quantity of spirits is always given them 
the day before, to lost them during the journey ; 
but this is usually finished before starting. 

When we set off the wind was fiiir for going 
up the river, so we fixed our mast, and set 
our sail. Any one who bos been accustomed 
to boating at home, would share the dismay 
with which one of the Orkney lads, who had 
been a sailor, exclaimed — " And is that what 
you call a mastt" In truth, it required some 
degree of courtesy to give it this name A small 
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pine tree had been cnt down, probably that morn- 
ing, and the branches lopped off, but the bark 
remained ; the thick end was thrust into a hole 

in the bottom of the boat, and the thin end was 
the top of the mast. But though the entire tree, 
it was too short for our boat, so that the whole of 
the sail could not be hoisted. It is not the custom 
to use a sail muoh, and no provision is made for 
fastening the sail-ropes or "sheets." To supply 
this deficiency, the oars were laid across the boat, 
and when the ropes were fastened, the men were 
desired to sit upon them, and keep them in their 
places. 

We soon came to a turn b the river which de- 
prived us of any further assistance from the wind, 
when Mr. Lawrence lowered the sail, took it from 
the mast and oais, and, with the most perfect 
coolness, hoTe the former overboard. In this he 
showed more judgment than I, at first, imagined ; 
the mast would have been heavy and inconvenient 
in the boat ; we were travelling the whole time 
through woods ; consequently, if we should ever 
again want one, we could pull to the bank, cut 
down a tree, strip off its branches, and in ten 
minutes have as good a one, at any rate, as that 
which we had lost. 

We soon came to the first shallow place in 
the river, which is but a short distance from 
the factory, but even before arriving here our 
steersman began to sober himself. It is true 
his method, though eiBcacioufl, was not entirely 
voluntary. In coming down a rapid almost 
everything depends upon the skill of the steers- 
man, and he cannot alter the course of the 
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Iwat quickly enough to avoid the rocks and 
Etones nhich lie in the waj, by means of a common 
rudder. They always steer, therefore, with a long 
oar, or sweep, fastened to the boat's stem, with a 
single stroke of which they can turn her almost 
half round. In order to use this, they mustatand 
upon a raised platform instead of sitting. Now, 
although Mr. I^wrdnce had a sort of notion that 
it was desirable to keep upon his legs, yet he was 
not entirely able to put it into practice ; and, 
before we had been long on our journey, the sweep 
had the control of itself, whilst its master, having 
fallen overboard, was floundering about in the 
river, trying to regain his balance. Fortunately the 
water was not deep, and the only effect of this 
mancenvre, which was repeated about twenty times 
in the course of the day, was to cool his skin, to 
damp his clothes, and restore him to some d^ee 
of sobriety. Whether Bidoi's head was stronger or 
his allowance less, Icannot say, but he did manage 
to keep his position in the bow of the boat. 

We passed the first shallow pretty well, as the 
bottom of the boat did not stick, though it touched 
the ground. Bat the second was more troublesome. 
The aeaeon had been unusually dry, the water was 
uncommonly low, and the boat was rather deep 
with thirteen men in it. At length it stuck fast, 
and the oars were of no avail to get it olT again. 
Nothing remained but to lighten it, which did not 
recjuire a thought on the part of the Canadians, who 
were old " voyageurs," and accustomed to it. They 
at once jumped into the river, and exhorted the 
Orkney men to follow their example, in such a 
mixture of Canadian, French, and Bnglish oaths 
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and enconragements, aa experience had taught 
them was moat useful, or as the necesBit; of the 
moment supplied. The Scotchmen, however, did 
not understand this sort of extempore footbath, 
and hesitated ; but there was no sltcnuative, so at 
length over the side thej all nent, some jumping, 
some still hanging on, and others lowering them- 
selves very carefully, so as to wet their clothes as 
little as possible, for taking them off would have 
be^ ridiculous, and even turning up the trowsera 
was a BuperflnouB precaution. 

And now when the boat was thus lightened, and 
every man put his shoulder under it and pushed it 
along, it was soon over the shallow, and in deep 
water again, and all scrambled into it as they best 
could. This plan was repeated several times during 
thoday with success, and at length the men thought 
nothing of it, but jumped into the water, as soon 
as they felt the bottom touch the ground. At 
last, however, even this failed us. The river was 
divided by a small island, covered with wood, 
which lay in the middle of it, and we took the 
channel on the right side. We soon stuck fast ; 
got ourselves clear ; stuck fast again, and were 
again cleared ; and had advanced go far, that we 
could see the channel on the other side the island, 
when we ^ain struck. And now everybody was 
in the water, and we pushed, and pulled, and 
lifted and carried the boat up the rapid; but to no 
purpose. Every etep we took the water became 
shallower, and the boat consequently more difficult 
to move ; and at length, after trying nearly an 
hour, we were forced to give it up in despair. We 
turned her round, and came down the river to try 
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the channel on the other side of the island. We 
found this deep and good, and soon gained the. 
undivided river a^in, having been two houra in 
accomplishing a mile and a half, which vras about 
the length of the island. 

About seven o'clock we came to a smooth slope 
oa the bank of the river, covered with graae, 
and having plentj of wood above it ; and here, 
as it was the first day, and the men were new 

at the work, and tired, Mr, decided to stay 

for the night. We had had a prettj hard day's 
work of ten hours, and had come nine miles 
from the factory. The first thing to be done 
was to light a fire, and the nest to cook our 
snpper; so whilst some of the men were bring- 
ing the things out of the boat, the others were 
catting down trees, or collecting dried wood upon 
the hank, and in a few minutes there waa a 
bright, blazing, crackling fire. 

Near the place where we stopped was a little 
creek, surrounded with long grass and rushes, and 
here we saw some wild ducks feeding. Whilst the 
men weremaking the fire, and putting up the tent, 

Mr, and I took our guns and crept through 

thelong grass until we came within shot. One duck 
was killed, and another wounded, but it escaped 
into the grass on the opposite side. It seemed a pity 
not to try and get it, so tucking up my trowsers, I 
waded across, hut the precaution might have been 
omitted, for they were quickly wet through when 
the water became deeper. I remained until quite 
dusk, and then returned to the tent, with two or 
three ducks and an owl Tired with the day's 
work, and wet through, itwas verypleasant to sit 
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in the tent in liront of the long brigbt fire, and 
enjoy the supper of tea and bufialo tongue, which 
had been prepared whilst I waa an&j. BTdoil was 
our cook, for all Canadians are expert in the culi- 
nary art. He had spread a napkin upon the grass, 
and upon this was laid the teapot, with the plates 
and knives and forks. The men had made them- 
aelvea a mess, called " ruhbaboo," and were sitting 
round the fire enjoying themselves. This consists 
of flour, water, and pimmikin. When they have 
fionr, which was given to them before leaving 
York, they heat a large kettle full of water, and 
when it boils they put in lumps of pimmikin, 
and stir it up till the grease is mdted ; they then 
stir in a quantity of floor, and the whole forma 
a dish a good deal like oatmeal porridge in appear- 
ance, though I cannot say that it resembles it 
much in tast«. 

When we had flnished supper, our beds were 
made ready in the tent. The oilcloth was laid 
upon the ground to keep ofi' wet ; the bufliilos' 
hide, or robe as it is called, was laid upon this, 
and formed the mattrass; and the blankets were 
spread upon the top. I took an old French 
soldier's knapsack with me, which had been my- 
companion in most parts of England, Wales, 
and Ireland, and this made an excellent pillow, 
and my great coat served as a pillow-case. Tak- 
ing off our wet clothes was out of the question, 
for they were all we had with us. They dried 
as much as they could whilst we were standing 
before the fire, and then we lay down beneath 
our blankets, and were soon as &st asleep as if 
on the softest bed. Each of the men had a blanket 
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with him, and rolling theiUBelves ap in these, 
the; la; down round the fire, or under the 
bushes, or wherever they thought they should be 
most comfortable. 

During the night it rained very heaTily, and 
blew hard, and as our tent had not been well 
pitched, the wind soon blew part of it loose, and 
allowed the rain to enter. We arose before it was 
full daylight to proceed oo our journey, and I bad 
the comfort to £nd that my waistcoat and shoes 
were water-proof, for the pockets of the former 
were full of water when I took it up, and the 
latter had most faithfully kept all the rain which 
had fallen into them during the night. 

The country through which we were travelling 
was vety unpicturesque ; the banks were in many 
places high, but neither bold nor beautiful, and 
consist of clay, which haa a heavy, dull, lifeless 
appearance. They are covered with low trees of 
the same kind as those near York ; and in many 
parts these have been burnt, and nothing but the 
naked blackened trunks remain. If the fire haa 
not been recent the trees become bleached, and 
look like bare poles. It is not always easy to say 
how the fires originate, which are so common in 
these woods. I have been told that in a high 
wind two trees are frequently rubbed against 
each other until they take fire. Perhaps it 
is so, but I never met any one who had seen 
it commence in this way. When a fire is lighted, 
either for cooking or for the night, no one 
thinks of putting it out ; and I think this is a 
ranch more probable cause. The wind rising 
a little would easily blow it up, until the grass 
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or roots about it take fire, and if the Eeason is 
dry, the trees would soon be kindled. We pitched 
our tent one night npon a small, bare patch of 
soft heathy ground, and before going to sleep we 
found that the ground wag on fire, but, as it 
was onlj smouldering, and there was no wind, 
we trusted that it would not reach the tent 
before morning, and lay dowa as usual. These 
fires are of little consequence ; for there are no 
inhabitants to be injured, and no use is made of 
the wood, unless when travelling as we were. We 
were always glad when we saw burnt wood about 
the place where we wished to stay, as it is dry 
and bums so much more quickly and brightly 
than the green trees. It is true that the fur- 
bearing animals are sometimes injured, and their 
resorts destroyed by a fire ; but so selfish is human 
nature, that no one complains on account of their 
sufferings, but only of the loss of the skina. 

It is yerj common for the banks to slip into 
the river, and carry the trees down with them, 
and in journeying up the rivers you are obliged 
frequency to turn out of the way on this ac- 
count. There is a Ml of this kind a short dis- 
tance &om York, called the Indian's grave. A 
party, consisting of two or three Indian &jni- 
lies, had encamped amongst the trees upon the 
bank, not fearing any danger, when it suddenly 
slipped, and overwhelmed them in the falL The 
banks become dry during the hot weather and 
crack, forming deep fissures ; and when the rain 
falls it enters these crevices, and gradually finds 
its way under tha bottom of the bank into the 
river, until the base becomes so loose and slippery 
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that it cannot support the weight of the earth 
and treee, and all slide down together. 

We had soon passed the part of the river in 
which the oars were of any use, and the only way 
in which we could proceed was by tracking the boat. 
The men have a broad strap, which is slipped over 
their shoulders, and the loose ends are Ststened to 
a long rope, which U tied to the bow of the boat. 
This is a very slow and fatiguing method of 
travelling, for owing to the soft clayey charac- 
ter of the banks, the men sink up to their knees 
nearly every atep. In this journey they generally 
have to track for four days, and they are supplied 
with four pairs each of Indian shoes, which it is 
expected they will wear out in an equal number 
of days. 

These shoes, or mocassins, are not made of 
hard tanned leather, like English shoes, but of 
soft buffalo or deer skin. They look like a 
large wash-leather sock, which ties round the 
ankle, and have no separate soles. The commoa 
ones are not ornamented; but the finer sort are 
made very pretty, with needle or quill work. 
The Indiana and Canadians who make them, work 
devices of all manner of known and unknown, 
natural and unnatural flowers, in silk or with 
porcupine quills, which they dye of various bright 
colours. These shoes are admirably adapted to 
the country. They save the feet from being cut 
or pricked in traveling through the woods, and 
do not get hard and cracked from being wet. 
After having been wet through, nothing is neces- 
sary hut to wring them out, and when they are 
dry to rub them in the hands until they become 
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soft Again. In winter £ngliBli shoes cannot bo 
Vforn on account of the cold. The feet would be 
frost-bitten immediately, and besides this tbey 
must be of such an immense size, to allow of the 
stockingB which are necessary, that they would 
be inconyenientiy heavy. In winter the best plan 
is, not to wear stockings, hut to make duffle socks. 
This is a sort of very thick, warm woollen cloth, 
like a thick blanket. It is generally cut into 
pieces a foot or eighteen inches square, and the 
foot being placed in the middle, the comers are 
folded over it. Three thicknesses of duffle, and 
perhaps a lai^er stocking over them to keep them 
from dropping off, and an Indian shoe large 
enough to hold them all, are generally sufficient 
to keep the feet warm and comfortable. 

It was rather stupid sitting or lying all day in 
the boat, and being dra^;ed along, so we generally 
walked upon the bank with our guns, a-h^ of the 
loen. We were rather too early in the season for 
the wild ducks to be retaming south, and did not 
see many ; but we occasionally shot one or two, 
which made something fresh for onr supper. 
The cookery is very simple. One afternoon, just 
before we encamped, I shot a duck, and in a few 
minutes afterwards, wanting one or two of its 
feathers, asked Mr. Bidoil for it ; but the bird 
was already plucked, and its feathers were then 
floating down the river. In an hour or two more 
it was put into the pot and boiled, along with » 
wild goose, a brace of partridges, and a buffalo 
tongue. 

We were walking a-head of the boat the second 
day of our journey, when we came to » place 
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which was suitable for stopping at, and as tho 
evening was advanced we determined to go no 
further. The men were about a mile behind us, 
ttying to get the boat up a rapid, and were hid 
firom oursight by a bend in the river. We thought 
we would get the fire read; for them, that thev 
might have no delay when thej came up, and 
accordingly' collected a number of burnt trees, 
and cut down eoine others, and bad a magnificent 
blazing fire just as thej turned the point of land, 
and saw what we were doing. We found that this 
gave them so much spirit, that we often adopted 
the same plan and walked on before, so as to be 
ready for them when they came up. In dry 
weather aod with dry wood this is easily managed, 
but it requires a little more skill during heavy 
rain. An Indian or Canadian would lose almost 
anything rather than his fire-bag, or its substi- 
tute. He could live for some time without food, 
and even if he bad lost his bow and arrows, or his 
gun, he would still contrive to snare some sort of 
game, or to kill partridges with a stick. But if 
be cannot get a. fire he cannot cook his game when 
he has caught it, for he does not eat his meat 
raw like the Esquimaux, and he would soon be 
killed, at any rate in winter, by the cold. 

The best material for kindling a fir6 is birch bark. 
It contains a lai^ quantity of turpentine, or some 
highly inflammable juice, and blazes strongly. It 
is a common thing to carry a small piece of this 
bark in some part of the dress, where it will be 
kept dry. But there must be some dry wood, or 
the blaze will be of no use even when obtained. 
Now the outside of a tree or a log will be wet 
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enough in rainj weather ; but if it is of onj 
tolerable thickness, the rain does not soak through 
it. Accordingly he cuts the I<^ down to the 
centre with his hatchet, and holds himself over 
it, so as to protect it from the rain. He then 
cuts out a number of thin chips like matches, and 
having struck a spark upon a piece of fungus, 
which grows from the pine trees, and is used as 
touchwood, or upon a piece of birch bark, or dry 
grass, if he can obtain any, he covers this up in 
his hand, and blows upon it till he sees a small 
Aame. Then he has his dry chips ready ; he lays 
his burning bark or moss upon some of them, 
covers it very lightly with others, and puts on 
pieces gradually increasing in siz^ until the fire 
will bear logs or branches of trees ; and he has a 
good fire in almost less time than it has taken to 
describe it. 

But suppose he has lost his flint and steel, how 
ia he to manage then t Why truly, he may 
be badly off. Whilst the bow and arrow were 
in use, he would supply his want in the following 
way. He would find two pieces of wood (a hard 
and a soft piece answer the best, but it is not of 
much conaequence), and would twiat hia bowstring 
round one piece, and holding his how in hia hand 
would rub it very rapidly against the other until 
they took fire. Now that the use of the bow is 
almost lost, the gunpowder which is employed 
instead serves well in such a caae. He would mix 
up a little gunpowderwith some dry moBs or grass, 
and rub them well together in his hands, and 
would then put some more powder into the pan of 
his gun, and holding this close over tbe mixed 
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moss mould fire it ofi! Some of the sparks falling 
upon it noald set it on fire, and be has all that he 

After trarelling for two or three days, we came 
to a place where the river changes ite name. Two 
rivers meet, called Hill and Yos. rivers, and toge- 
ther form that up which we had come. Hill river 
is the deepest; but Fox river is the broadest, and 
appears to be the direct continuation, or rather 
source of the one which we now left. Hil! river 
joins it near]; at a tight angle, and then takes a 
course very winding in its details, though straight 
upon the whole ; rraembUng the progress of a 
snake, which moves straight forward, though with 
many curves in its body. 

I was sleepy from the beat of the bud, and 
did not pay particular attention to the banks 
as we passed them, and when we had ascended 
about a couple of miles, we encamped for the 
night amongst the trees. As it was still early, 
and the sun had not set, I took my gun, after we 
had lighted our fire and pitched our tent, to go 
into the wood, and see if I could shoot some ducks 

orpartridges. Mr. said, just as I was starting 

off, " Mind you don't lose yourself." " Oh ! no 
fear," I replied, and set off. I noticed that the 
sun was behind me as I went, and the river was 
running towards meon my/e/i hand, so I thought 
I should have nothing to do but come back towards 
the sun, and keep the river on my right Land in 
returning. I soon came to a marshy pool, sur- 
rounded with long grass, in which I thought there 
would most likely be wild ducks, but not seeing 
any I waded through it, and proceeded further. 
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I found no daoks, but hearing tlie peculiar cry of 
the wood partridge, or ptarmigan, I pressed on 
through the wood, amongst broken trees and 
branches and swamps, until Ibcgantothinkitwas 
time to return. 

But by this time the sun had set, and I could 
not Bee even the glow of twi%ht amongst the 
thick trees ; and I had left the river some 
distance behind me, and could not see that the 
trees were any thinner in one part than au~ 
other. However I had some notion of the 
general direction in which I had come, and deter- 
mined to turn round at once and keep towards 
mj right hand till I came upon the river again. 
After going some distance I saw the swamp through 
which I had £rst past, and could trace the foot- 
marks for some distance, and thus see what had 
been my previous path. I soon began to see 
more light through the trees, and was pleased to 
find myself on the bank of the river. I thought 
now I yiaa out of danger, and should have nothing 
to do but to continue in my present course, 
until I came to the tent. It never occurred to 
me, that I might be within a hundred yards of 
it, and yet neither see it, nor any smoke &om the 
fire ; and that the only way in which I should be 
certain to find it, would be to keep upon the edge 
of the river all the way ; but as this was broken 
and difficnlt to walk upon, and steep, I kept at a 
little distance froni it in the wood, I walked on 
shooting occasionaily at any birds which I saw, 
and it seemed as though the distance back was 
much greater than what I iancied I had come ; but 
being interested in the sport and feeling quite 
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t^e, from having seen the river, 1 did not think 
much about it, but everf now and then took & 
view of it, to be sure 1 was right. 

At length I began to think that I remembered 
having Been something very much hke the bank 
along which I was now walking, and yet I had not 
kept near the river in going from the tent; and I 
be^an to fear that I must have lost myself; but 
whether I had passed the tent, or had not yet come 
to it, I could not tell. However my doubt was soon 
ended, for in a short time I saw a high point of 
land which divided two rivers, and the one upon 
which I came was running towards my ri^ hand. 
I was certain therefore that it was not the river 
upon which we had encamped ; for that was run- 
ning towards my left hand. There was therefore 
no Stemative but again to turn round, and try to 
find. the spot where my companions were. I knew 
that we had not gone very far before wc encamped, 
and this time I took the precaution of keeping 
chiee upon the water's edge, without minding the 
soil muddy bank upon which I had to walk. 

It was now late ; the sun had been set sometime; 
and it was becoming dark. When I had advanced 
a short distance, I saw with great delight foot- 
marks in the mud, which were directed in the 
same way that I was going. I felt sure they could 
not have been formed by anybody but one of our 
own men ; for ours was the only boat going up the 
river, and if they had been formed by somebody 
coming down, they would have been in the oppo- 
site direction. I soon lost them, in consequence 
of the ground being harder, but in a little time it 
became soft and I again sawthem. I now began 
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ruDniug and fired my g^un ; and was delighted to 
hear a report in replj. I ran on but could see 
nothing, in consequence of the manjr turns in the 
river, so I stopped, loaded, and fired again ; but 
this time there was no replj. I hastened on, re- 
loaded and again fired ; and now the sound of the 
answering gun, assured me that though I could 
not see them I was not far from my companions. 
In a few minutes I heard their shouts, and oa 
turning round a point of land, saw the hoat lying 
in the river below, and the men sitting or standing 
round a bright firewhich blazed upon the top of the 
bank. They were very glad to see me back again, 
for they had felt sure from the direction of the 
sound as I had fired in passing the tent that I had 
overshot the place and lost my way. If we had 
been twenty mites up the river instead of two, it 
is probable that I should not have found them. I 
should not have known whether I had passed them 
or not ; and should have feared to turn back on 
speculation in the increasing darkness of the 
night. There would then have been no alter- 
native, but to have lighted a fire, cooked what I 
had shot, and gone to sleep. Inthe morning I 
must have made a raft of trees and brush-wood, 
and floated down the river to York again. There 
would have been little danger in this ; for the 
weather was not cold, so that even if constantly 
wet through I should have taken no harm ; and 
I should no doubt have shot sulTicient on the way 
down to have supplied me with food for the day 
or two which it would have occupied. However 
I was very glad to be safely with my friends again, 
and did not after this venture into the woods out 
of sight of the river. , , , 
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The compaas by which an Indian guides him- 
self throagh the woods, when he cannot see the 
sun, so OB to know which is north or south, is 
the moss which grows upon the trees. This 
grows best in damp shady places. Now the sun 
shines upon the south side of the trees, and soon 
dries the bark after rain, but the north side 
does not. enjoy this advantage ; consequently it 
remains wet, and the moss accumulates upon it. 
He therefore looks for the side upon which this is 
most abundant, and knows that when he is facing 
it he is looking south, and he can thus shape his 
course in the direction in which he wishes to go. 

Two days after this, we came to the first 
" Portage" in the riTer, which term ia, I believe, 
peculiar to this region of the world, and is derived 
from the French "porter," to carry— it means a 
part of the river where the water is so shallow, or 
the Ml so great, that the boat can neither be 
rowed, noreven hauled up whilst the goods are in it. 
It is therefore brought to the bank, and all the 
thingsare taken out and carried by the men till they 
reach a placewhere they can manage the boat again. 

The one to which we came is called thellook Por- 
tage, from a large rock in the middle of the stream. 
the greater part of which is out of the water. 
The river flows over one part of it, in a stream a few 
inches deep, whilst on the opposite side, it pours 
over it almost perpendicularly in a Ml a yard and 
a half or two yards high. As it would be impos- 
sible to row the boat up it, it was brought close to 
the edge of the dry portion of the rock. The 
goods were all taken out and carried to the other 
Bide, and then came the most difScult part, which 
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wu carrying the boat itself. We all jumped into 
the water, and some taking hold of the aides, 
some of the seats, nnd some putting their shoalders 
under the boat, we graduallj lifted it out of the 
water, and dragged it over the rock until we got it 
to the other side, at the top of the falL Here the 
water was deep and we launched it again ; and 
pursued our course. 

Whilst the men were carrying the goods across, 

Mr. and I were fishing in the deep pool 

at the bottom of the fall. Our rod was of the 
simplest kind. An undressed poplar stick, ten 
or twelre feet long, with a piece of common 
string tied to the end, and having a large 
rustj hook, baited with a piece of trout. In a 
few minut«8 we caught a trout about two pounds 
weight ; and in less than a quarter of an hour, 
another which could not have weighed less than 
eight or ten pounds, but unfortunately the string 
broke, and we could not land him. The fishes 
here are very large. There is a speckled fish, 
exactly similar to oor trout, which often weighs 
twenty or thirty and sometimes even forty pounds. 
Their largest fish is the sturgeon, which is singu- 
larly shaped, seeming as if half of it were head. 
It oflens weighs sixty pounds, and is generally 
taken by spearing. Some of the Indians will not 
eat it, in consequence of a curious superstition 
amongst them, illustrated in the fallowing story, 
which may be interesting as one of their national 
traditions. 

" Once upon a time, (so an Indian story always 
begins,} a young Indian wished for a wife, a« he 
bad become a great hunter, and he fixed upon a 
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beautiful young woman. Hia ninther desired 
him not to choose ber, but to Look for a clever 
wife, who could dress his skins and cook well, 
rather than for a pretty one. But he was obsti- 
nate and persisted in his choice. In the course of 
two or three years they had two little boys, and 
lived together very comfortahty. 

" Some time after this be observed that hia 
wife was always smartly dressed in the mom* 
ing, and had her hair tied up, and her iace 
painted, but in the evening, when he came home 
from hunting, her hair was loose, and she looked 
dirty and untidy. He took no notice of this 
at first, but as it continued to be the case, 
he thought it strange aud fancied there must be 
something wrong. So one day he went a long 
way from home before shooting anything, and 
then killed a moose deer, and hung up its skin in 
the trees, and when he returned home he told bis 
wife she must go and fetch tbe skin and meat the 
next day. He had never sent her for tbe meat 
before, but she durst not disobey, as this is part of 
the regular duty of the women, according to the 
custom of the country. After she bad gone in the 
morning, be set off down the path hy which she 
used to fetch the fire-wood, and saw another path 
lead from it, along which he went until he came 
to a place, where he saw that people had been 
sitting down, Whilst he waited there a young 
man came who expected to have met his wife, — 
and he now saw what had been amiss, and after 
fighting for some time he killed the young man. 
On his return home he did not say anything to 
hia wife at first, but after snpper he told her that 
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be had killed her lover, &nd then he cut off her 
head. 

" The bojs bad grown up to be a good aise, 
and be knew that bis rest was now at an end, for be 
said, ' Perhaps her gods will help her, or her bro- 
thers will avenge ber.' He therefore told them 
that they must run away in one direction whilst 
he took another, and he gave them a whetetone, 
a knife and flint, and ten awls, such aa are used 
by the Indians for sewing together the pieces of 
bark in making their oanoea. They were formerly 
made of hones sharpened to a point, but are now 
always obtained from England, and are made of 
steel. He said to them, ' Kow boys, you must 
run away as fest as you can, for there will be no 
more peace for us ; your mother's body will follow 
me, and ber head will follow you, and when it 
comes near you will call out, " Stop, boys, I want to 
kiss you l" but you must not pay any attention to 
it, and when it is ready to orertake you, throw 
one of these awls behind you, and pin it by the 
jaw to the ground.' So they set off, and ran as 
fast as they could, and after a while heard a voice 
calling out ' Stop, boys, I want to kiss you 1' They 
durst not turn round to look at it, but when it 
came Tery near tbem the eldest boy threw an 
awl behind him, which struck the jaw and fastened 
it to the ground. After a short time the bead 
worked itself off the awl, and followed them again, 
calling out as before. 

" They fastened it ten times with the ten awls, 
and it still kept gaining upon them. When they 
had thrown all the awls, they did not know what 
to do, but the elder lad threw the whetBtoue be- 
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Lind him, and it became a high, etraight rock, 
which stopped the head for four dajs ; but at 
length it rolled itself over. They had gone a long 
way during this time, but at length it came up 
with them and called out again, ' Stop, boyi), I 
want to kiss you 1' They then struck a light with 
the knife and flint, and set fire to the grass between 
them, which stopped the bead a^io. They ran 
on till tLey came to a river, and the youngest boy 
now began to cry, for he was tired, and they had 
no rest from the head. But they saw a crane in 
the river who said to them, 'Well, boya, do you 
want to cross the river 1' They replied, that they 
would be much obliged if he wonld put them over. 
So he took them between his wings, and carried 
them across. And they told him that they were 
running away irom the head which wanted to kill 
them, and be^ed he would not carry it over. He 
promised that he would not, and desired them to 
lie in the wood to Bee what would happen. 

"In a very short time the head came rolling 
down to the bank of the river, and called the crane 
to carry it over. So he took it up, and when he was 
half way across he turned over to one side, and 
the head fell into the river. And immediately 
there came up a large sturgeon, for it was changed 
into one, which is the reason why some Indians 
will not eat this fish. Then they went on till they 
came to a fine lake, in which was plenty of fish ; 
and here they remained till they became young 

" And once upon a time as they were playing 
at ball upon the hank, an old conjuror came up to 
them in a stone canoe. He was a bad old man, 
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and called to them to come into it. But the 
eldest said, ' No : thej did not want to faare 
anything to do with, him.' The youngeat wished 
to go ; but when hia brother epoke thus, he said 
no more about it. However, the conjuror hj his 
power made the ball fall into his canoe, and the 
jounger ran after it ; and as he reached over to 
get it out, the old man just struck the water, and 
away went the canoe, for he was too great a man 
to paddle in the usual way, but he just struck the 
water, and off it went by itself. The elder was 
-very sorry when his brother was gone in this way, 
and going into the woods began to cry like a 
wolf, for he was changed into one. 

" The conjuror took the young man to his lodge, 
(tent, or wigwam,) and of Course gave him his 
daughter to be his wife, for this is the universal 
custom of the country. He did not intend any 
good to the young man ; and his daughter told 
him to get away as soon aa he could, and take her 
with him, for her father wished to do him harm. 
But he said, 'Oh 1 no. I have &sted my share, 
and said prayers to many gods, and have had many 
wonderful dreams,' 

" One day the old man said, ' I know some 
rocky islands in this lake, where we shall find 
thousands of gulls' eggs. Let as go and get 
some.' So they went in the stone canoe, and 
he told the young man to go and bring the ^gs 
in the lap of his cap6t ; for he was too proud to 
get any himself. When he had half-filled the 
canoe, the conjuror struck the water, and off it 
started ; and he called out, ' Now, gulls, come 
and eat him up.' Upon which, thousands of 
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gulls immediatelj came, and began to peck him 
here and there. But the joung man and, ' Ob ! 
you little gulls, it waa not in thia way I dreamt 
yon would serve me,' And then one old gull re- 
plied, ' Oh ! ia that yon 1 I remember you now : 
How caD we help you V So he told them to come 
all together, and take him upon their backs, aad 
fly with him to hia lodge, which they did, and he 
arrived there before the old man. When he 
returned home he was very much surprised to aee 
him, and aaid he was very sorry that the canoe 
started off and left him in that way. But he 
replied, ' Oh I no matter ; no matter ;' for an 
Indian does not profeea to he offended, unless he 
has an opportunity of revenging himself, and in- 
tends doing so. 

"In the &1I of the year the old man said, 
' When I was young, I used to kill moose-deer 
with my tomahawk. Let us go and see if we can 
kill some now.' So they set off in the snow, and 
killed three or four. And when they had made a 
good fire, they took off their mocassins, and leg- 
gings, and stockings, and hung them up to dry ; 
and then cooked their supper. The young man 
thought something wrong was intended ; so when 
the old conjuror had gone to sleep, he looked round 
and saw hia shoes hanging up, and thought— 
'Ah 1 now, perhaps, he intends to burn them ; 
and then I must walk home in the anew and get 
frozen.' So he got up and put the old man's 
shoes and stockings where his were, and put his 
where the old man's had been, and then went to 
sleep. When the old man awoke, and saw him 
asleep, he got up and threw the shoes and stock- 
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ings into the fire, and then lay down &gMti. And 
in the morning he called his Bon-in-law, and 
told him to mend the fire; when the young man 
exclaimed — ' Oh ! my shoes are burnt.' And the 
old man said — ' Ah 1 you should not have gone 
to sleep so soon ; they have fallen into the fire,' 
But then the young man began to examine what 
were left, and said — ' These are my sho«a, and it is 
yours that are burnt.' And then the old conjuror 
saw that it was so, and said — ' What shall I do to 
get home ?* So the young man dragged him home 
in one of the moose-deer skins. 

" Some time after this the old man said — 
'Let us go out fishing.* So they set off; and 
when the young man was standing upon the 
gunwale of the canoe, he gave him a push, 
and cried out— 'Now, serpents, come and eat 
him.' And two great serpents, sixty feet long, 
came swimming up, and trying which could 
reach him first. But he said — ' Oh ! you serpents, 
I dreamt of yon, and you promised to help me.' 
Then they remembered him, and said — ' Oh I is 
that you ) What shall we do for you T So he 
told them to take him back to the bank of the lak^ 
near the lodge. And one of them looked up and 
said they durst not, for he saw the thunder 
getting up, and it would shoot them if they went 
near the land. (The Indiana think that the 
thunder is a large bird, and that the lightning is 
its arrows, which it darts at the serpents, upon 
which it feeds. There is a rock in Lake Supe- 
rior, called Thunder Bock, because they think 
that the young thunders are hatched there.) But 
he said that he had often dreamt of the thunder, 
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ia his tasting d&js, and that they were on vety 
good teims ; and lie promised to pray to it not to 
hurt them. They then agreed to take him on 
shore ; but he did not like them at all, for be 
remembered that they did not come at his call to 
help him, but were sent to kill him. So as soon 
as they got to land, he prayed the thunder to 
shoot them, which it did, and killed them. And 
he reached home again before bis fikther, who on 
hifl r«tum was very sorry to see the young man, 
but pretended to be very sorry for his accident. 
But he said, as before— ' Ob ! no matter.' 

" And in the spring the old man eaid — ' Now is 
the time to get some birch-bark formaking a canoe ; 
let US go and get some.' He did not want a birch 
canoe, for he always used bis stone one ; but he 
intended to kill the young man. So they went 
out; and the old man said — 'We must make a 
support, BO that the tree may not Ml to the 
ground, or we cannot separate the bark.' And 
just as the tree was falling be gave it a push, in- 
tending to make it fail upon the young man ; but 
he slipped, and it fell upon himself, and killed 
him. Then the young man went home to his 
lodge, and told his wife how her father was killed ; 
and they lived very happily together." 

In the spring, when the sap is rising, the birch- 
bark is easily separated fi-om ibe wood, and is then 
used for making oanoee. The bark is laid upon the 
ground, and cut into such a shape, that when the 
edges are sewn together, the canoe is made. The 
form is given to the canoe by means of thin ribs 
of birch-wood, stretched 6om side to side ; and 
the seams are made watertight by pitch or birch- 
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gum. A canoe is thus finished in two or three 
days, sometimes iu a single day, and is worth 
from 15*. to 21., or more, according to the size. 

When an Indian wants a wife, he very seldom 
haa anything to do in the choice. His mother 
arranges with somehody who has a daughter to 
spare, and he takes her, even if he has never seen 
her previously. They seldom care anything about 
beauty, hut seek a person who can dress the 
skins, and make herself nsefuL A woman is 
looked upon merely as a drudge, and is, in fact, 
treated worse than a dog. It is not uncommon for 
an Indian woman, when she bears " only a good- 
foi^Dothing girl," to dash its brains out, to save it 
from the miserable life which she herself has led. 
The man does nothing but hunt and fight ; his 
wife is expected to fetch the game home ; dress 
and clean the skins j cut and carry home all the 
fire-wood ; and do everything but hunt and go to 
battle. Many of them are a!bo able to make very 
good snares for killing game. 

The Indians often have three or four wives, 
and perhaps all these are sisters. If a man has 
several daughters, he looks round to see who is a 
fortunate hunter, and says to him — "Tou are a 
great hunter ; you have only one wife ; you could- 
keep two or three. I have a daughter, will you 
take herl" He considers a short time, and says 
' — " Yes." And perhaps after this, he takes all her 
Bisters, if she has any left. There are three gen©-, 
ral methods of courtship amongst these people. 
The first is the most common ; but the second, 
which has been introduced since they have had 
intercourse with the English, is the most approved. 
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The third is considered the least desirable mode, 
and is only adopted when a joung man has do 
mother ta arrange matters for him. 

A young man's mother thinks it timp he was 
married, as she has no inclination to continue 
dressing the skins of his game, as well as those of 
his father's. She does nut consult him on the 
subject, but goes to some old wife who has an un- 
married daughter, and takes a present of two or 
thTeebuffalo'shideB,and. asks for her daughter. The 
old woman consent-s, subject to her husband's ap- 
probation ; and announces the result the next 
day. The lad's mother goes back with her, and 
the girl packs up a few skins, or whatever she 
may possess, puts the bundle under her arm, and 
returns with her to her new home. She is told 
to sit down upon the son's bufialo-robn and 
blanket, (in other worda, upon hia bed,) as he 
is out hunting. On his return, as he enters the 
lodge-door, he sees a stranger-girl sitting upon hia 
bed, and stands still or s^rts back. " Come in, 
yon. ragamuffin," says his mother. " The girl is too 
good for you ; don't pretend to be too good for 
her." lie complies. 

According to the second plan, the mother 
is still the principal agent, and consults her 
son no more than in the first. She procures 
an eight gallon keg of rum, and invites her 
neighbours to " a small tea-party," and sets be- 
fore them a small keg, which is soon emptied ; 
and rum being then scarce is in request. She 
takes the large keg to the mother of the girl upon 
whom she has fixed, and offers it to her in ex- 
change. It is accepted; the woman takes the 
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rum to the party, they become cheerful, the mar- 
riage is considered to be concluded, and the quon- 
dam boy is now dubbed man. Some old man in 
the party, in the hope of getting another glasa of 
spirit, begins an oration. He tells him that he is 
now a man ; that he roust be kind to his wife ; 
that be will be the father of a large family, and a 
great man ; and he pronounces a number of bless- 
ings, which multiply exceedingly with each glasa 
of grog supplied to him in return for his good 
wishes. 

If a boy is an orphan, and has no mother 
to take the trouble off his bands, be becomes ac- 
quainted with some girl whom he fancies, and if 
they like each other, they appear together in some 
place where they will be seen in public. This ia 
the avowal of their intentions ; they are now 
considered man and wife, and unfaithfulness is 
exceedingly rare among them. 

But to return from this digression. We had 
juat passed tbe rock jtortage. In the course of 
the day we came in sight of what is t«rmed ■pax 
eminence, " The Hill," from which the rivef takes 
its name. I do not know whether -it has been 
measured, but it appears to be about 500 or 600 
feet high, and is the highest ground within a 
diameter of several hundred miles, and from its 
summit can be seen fifteen or sixteen small lakes, 
in various directions. It is partially covered with 
the remains of burnt trees, which look like a 
number of naked poles, and continues in sight for 
four days, during the journey up the river. This 
is not entirely owing to its own elevation, but 
partly also to the slow progress which is made in 
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ascending tlie part of the riTer. The rapids 
here are Bo namerous that there are often five or 
six portages in one day ; which cause much delay. 
The manner of carrying the goods is simple. 
Each man is provided with a leathern strap, about 
three inches broad, which he has hitherto used in 
tracking, but now he employs it as a portage 
sirap. He ties the loose narrow ends round the 
package which he has to carry, leaving the broad 
part so far from it, that he can slip his head in 
between it and the burden. The strap then 
presses against his forehead, and the load rests 
upon his shoulders. Another person then puts a 
second package on the top of this, and he starts 
off at a trot, which he continues till he reaches 
the other side of the portage, where he throws 
them down upon the ground. The weight which 
he carries «ach time, is about 200 ponnds. Some 
of our men, being unaccustomed to it, did not 
place the strap in front of their forehead, but 
against their chests. They,however, soon changed 
their plan ; for the weight of the load makes it 
sink down, and the strap gradually slipped up, 
and nearly choked one or two of them. 

We came one day to a portage about a quarter 
of a mile long, and whilst the men were carrying 
the things, I thought it seemed a shame to be doing 
nothing. As some of our new hands did not manage 
very well, or appear to enjoy the work, I thought 1 
would show them how it should be done. The 
path lay through the wood on the bank, and cut 
off a considerable point round which the river 
ran. Several of the trees and bushes had been 
cut down, so as to make a rough path ; and here 
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and thtK ft few of the tnioks had been laid down 
across it, forming a kind of wood pavement. In 
many parts, however, there were short stnmps re- 
maining, and hroken brushwood sticking up a few 
inches above the grass and heathj moss. I had 
no shoes on, for it was so UDComfortable putting on 
wet ones, and tbey had become eo hard and cracked 
fromtheclayof the banks during thefiret day ortwo, 
that I had thrown them overboard into the river, 
and did not happen to have put on a pair of 
Indian shoes before leaving the boat. I got one 
of the men to put my own bedding, and that of 
my friend, upon my head, and set off in good 
spirits. 

I soon found, however, that' it was not very 
easy to keep the two bundles balanced upon eaci 
other; for being tied up in the oit-clotb, they 
slipped with each step which I took. I had 
advanced about halfway across the porti^, and 
met two or three of those whom I thought most 
idle, and had looked at them as much as to say, 
" Ah ! this is the way to work," when, unfortunately 
for my pride, I thought too much about the 
example, and too little about the road; and sud- 
denly setting my foot firmly upon the broken stem 
of a willow, which stood in the way, I fell down, 
and my burden shared the same fate. As it hap- 
pened, nobody was at hand to laugh at me, so I 
finished the distance without having been observed. 
On another occasion, I had a very nar< 
row escape trom a much more serious danger. 
"We expected every day to meet some boats 
coming down the river, with one of which I wm 
to return, but they did not know that we were 
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oscesdiDg. I was walking alone on the bank, 
Bome distance ahead of the boat, having been led 
on in pursuit of some wild geese, and had on my 
usual clothes, viz : — a dark blue coat, and blue 
troweers, and a dark blue cap, with my gun 07er 
my shoulder. Just &a I turned a point of land, I 
flaw three boata coming down the river, and not 
suspecting any harm, proceeded on the way. They 
also saw me, but not expecting to meet any one, 
and not seeing the boat, which was hid by the 
bank, they did not imagine it to be a man, my 
clothes at that distance resembling the colour of 
a black bear; and the gun they misLook for a cub. 
It ia the custom of the black hear, when she seea 
any one coming towards her, to rear up, and if a 
cub is with her, to throw it over her shoulder, and 
so escape upon her hind legs into the wood. They 
had seen, and given chaee to two bears in their 
journey, and were, accordingly, on the alert for 
more sport. Fortunately they had no rifle on 
board, and therefore waited till they had approached 
within musket shot, by which time they discovered 
their miatake. 

The time when the hiack bear is in seasoD, is 
early ia the spring, before the snow has dis- 
appeared. When the winter approaches, he looks 
out for some place where he will be quiet and 
comfortable, and then scratchea the leaves and 
small twigs from some neighbouring trees, and 
makes a veiy comfortable bed near its foot ; he 
lies down, and the snow &Ua — it soon covers him, 
and forms a little mound, which is increased by 
drilling snow during the winter. He always 
keeps a small hole through this, over his nose, 
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hj meaoB of his breathing, and this looks tike 
K dkHc spot in the snow. The Indians then 
look for acme tree which has had the braocheB and 
bark scraped from ooe aide, and near this the; find 

a white hillock — they look about this until thej 
see the dark spot, and know that the bear's head 
is Dot far distant ; then thrusting the handle of 
their hatchet through the snow till they find its 
exact position, thej' clear it away until thej can 
give him a most unceremonious blow, just above 
the root of the nose, which is almost the only part 
in which abeor is capable of beinghurt. Sometimes, 
however, this is not so easily man^^ ; he lies 
occasionally with hia fore paws crossed in front of 
his head, and these take off the effect of the blow ; 
which instead of killing him, only traps his toes. 
Besides this, there is another inconvenience ; when 
his paws are raised in this way, he can easily lay 
them upon the edge of the snow, and so drag him- 
self out, and perhaps give chase to his pursuers. 
If they succeed in killing hira, the akin is now in 
its best condition ; he is very fat, and his paw is 
considered quite a delicacy. The Indians say that 
be lies one half the winter on one aide, licking 
the paw which is uppermost, and then turns oyer 
and licka the other for the remainder of the se»- 
Bon. Whether this be so or not, his feet are very 
tender when he cornea out in the spring, which he 
does as soon as the snow begins to melt; indeed, they 
are so tender that they bleed freely, from walking 
on the sharp pieces of ice, or atill unmelted anow, 
by which means the hunters easily track him. 
Ho is very fat tovrards the end of autumn, and is 
still in good condition on his reappearance in the 
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world, bnt becomes very thin during tbe spring, 
having occasional dajs of abstinence, and bard 
work, whilst seeking for the leaves and tender 
twigs, which have not yet buret forth. 

The black hear does not In general attack men, 
if he ia not molested ; and even then, commonly 
attempts to escape. But there is another kind, 
which is found further to tbe north, called tha 
grizzly bear, nbich is exceedingiy ferocious. Even 
the boldest hunters are not ashamed to confess 
that they are afraid of him. They never wait 
for his attack, if they have time to avoid it, hut 
at once climb up into a tree. Here they are safe, 
for he is the only kind of bear which cannot 
climb, and this is the only way in which they can 
escape. A gentleman with whom I was well 
acquainted, told me of an accident from cue of 
these bears, which happened when be was young. 
Four boys had gone out with an Indian, from 
one of the forts, to hunt for game. They saw a 
bush in which were several partridges, and their 
gans were all loaded with shot, as they did not 
expect to meet anything but small game. They 
fired at tbe bush, when a large grizzly bear 
rushed out, which bad been concealed behind it. 
The Indian was tbe nearest, and was Immediately 
attacked, and thrown down. He knew that if left 
to the bear he must certainly be killed, and called 
outto them to fire, without mindingwhetber they 
hit him or the animal. It required some time to 
dischai^e and re-load with ball, when they fired, 
and providentially killed tbe bear, but not before 
he had torn much of tbe flesh from the man's 
&ee, and almost stripped the whole from his leg' 
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and thigh. The poor man ultimately recovered, 
»nd Btill lives, horribly mutilated and diB%ured. 
We were wind-bound one daj during our journey, 
and 1 amused myself with arranging and preesing 
the few flowers which I had gathered upon the 
hanks. It was too late in the season to find many, 
and the seeds of those which had faded were not 
yet ripe. There appear to be very few at any 
time, in the part through which I traTelled. I 
found a white Anemon^ similar to the one which 
grows, in our woods ; and the beautiful Qrass of 
FamasBUS, which flourishes here in great abun' 
dance. But what made some parts look very gaj, 
was the abundance of Epilobiume, or Willow 
Herbs ; most of which were much larger and flnor 
than the species growing iu JElngland, Unfor- 
tunately I could not find any ripe seed, so as to 
be able to raise them at home. The woods are full of 
the Bearbeny, and the Cranberry, which grows in 
such abundance, that in some parts yon cannot 
walk without staining your clothes with its juice. 
They were just coming into fruit at this time, and 
the white berries formed a pretty contrast with th« 
almost aniversal green around. Several kinds of 
gooseberries, raspberries, black and red currants, 
and strawberries, grow wild in the woods. They 
are aU very small, and the currants have a bitt^ 
taste. We used to enjoy gathering them, and 
eating them aa we walked along the banks, but 
we should not have thought them good, had we. 
not been thirsty and tired. The cranberries ripen 
before the winter sets in, but are not gathered 
until the next spring, as they are much improved 
by being covered with snow and frozen for a few- 
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moaihi. One of the prettiest otjects in tha 
woods wM the el^ant ComuB or Dog'Wood, with 
its red bhrk and white benies. The Indians have 
a curious tradition about the colour of ita bark. 
" Once upon a time, Aninna BoojoiJ, who is their 
great god, and was a very famons hunter, had been 
oat hunting, and came to a place where was an 
immenae number of varioos kinde of birds, 
lunes, geese, ducks, and plovers, and he thought 
be would catch some; go he called thom, and eaid, 
'Come boys, and I will make a fire, and jou ehdl 
danoe, and I will play on the drum for you.' Tkey 
said they would, and he made an immense fire 
upon tJie sand, and then made a drum ; and said, 
* Now boys, shut your eyes, and don't look, and I- 
will play, and you must make as much noise as yon 
can.' They all shut their eyes, and began to make 
a great noise ; and when he beat Upon the drum, 
they all danced in a ring round and round the 
fire. Then, when any 6ne bird came up with 
him, he put out his hand and caught it, screwed 
off its head, and put it on the ground again. After 
their heads are off they flap their wings for some 
time, and as they made a great noise in this way, 
the others did not know that anything bad been 
done to them ; so Anfnna £oojo& continued beat- 
ing hta drum, and saying, ' Make as much noise 
as you can, boys,' until he had killed many 
hundreds of them. 

" At last one old lune thought there was a 
tremendous noise of flapping of wings, and 
opened his eyes to see what was the cause ; and 
then he saw what Aninna Boojoi) had been doing, 
and be cried out, ' Oh ! boys, iti Aninna Boojo<) j 
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uid he hM killed^-oh 1 — hundreds of us.' Then 
the; all began to &j away, and Amnna Boojo^ 
waB ■very angry with this lane, and cried out, 
' Oh ] you rascally lune; why did you open your 
eyesl' and aa he had not hia arrows with him, he 
took up hie dmm stick, threw it at him, and 
■truck him upon the back, just above the tail; 
which made him almost come to the groand, and he 
bad to fly a long way before he could get np 
again. The Lune is a large bird, and is Bome- 
times called ' The Great Northern Diver.' There 
is a black spot in the feathers, in the situation 
where the drum stick is said to have struck him, 
and when taking wing, it always makea a long, 
horizontal flight, before it can rise in the air, both 
which peculiarities are thus accounted for. 

" Well, Aniuna Boojob had killed many hundred 
birds, and said, ' I'U cook these now, and eat them 
some other time ;' so he plucked off the feathers, and 
made a deep trench aJl round and under the fire, 
and put them in, with nothing but the feet stick- 
ing out, and covered them over with the hot 
sand J then he lay down by the fire, and fell 
asleep till they were cooked, having first desired hia 
toes to look out, and awake him if the Indiana 
came. They soon awoke him, and said ' Master, 
master, the Indians are coming.' He got up, and 
looked round and said, ' What do you mean by 
awaking me, and t«lling me so, when they are 
not beret' and he lay dowu to sleep again. The 
toes soon awoke him again, and told him tha 
Indians were coming ; and he looked round and 
said, 'What do yon mean by waking me, and telling 
me the Indians are coming, when they are not 
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hereT PU punish joa if jou do io agftin,'— io h* 
^lain lay down, and went to sleep. 

" When [he iDdians saw that he was asleep, 
thej came and pnll«d up all hia geese and ducks ; 
plucked off the legs, and put them into the sand 
■gain ; and then went awaj, taking all his birds 
with thein. When he awoke he looked st his 
£re, and saw the feet sticking in the sand, and 
said, ' Oh I the; are all right. I'll jnst see if the/ 
are cooked enough.' So he took hold of one of 
the lega : it came up, and he said, 'Oh! yes, they 
are cooked enough.' So be ate all the Ugs and 
feet, and left tbe reit fot another tune ; and, when 
he awoke again, he b^ian to dig in the sitDd, and 
oh I then he found tibat all hie birds had been 
stolen. He was very angry with his toes, and 
said ' I'll punish you for this; — why did yon not 
awake mel' So he went and atood by the fire, 
and held them in it until they were burned; 
and then he went into the wood, and some of the 
blood from his toes fell upon a d<^-wood tree ; and 
the bark has been red ever since." 

Some of the rapids are not so high as to make 
it necessary to carry the goods overland, and 
track the boat, but they may be passed by means 
of poleing. Each man in the boat is provided 
with a long pole, which they strike upon the 
bottom of the river, and thrusting against them, 
force the boat upwards. This is very hard 
work in a strong rapid, and the poles are oflen 
tost, by sticking iast in a hole between two rocks 
or stones in the bed of the river, from which they 
cannot be withdrawn. It is an awkward accident 
if a good hand loses hia pole ; for, the stream 
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is frequeotlj so stroog, thtit the iatenniasiou of 
a single stroke wilt sAiov the boat to be carried 
dowu to the bottom agiuB. 

One afternoon we had reached the top of a 
rapid with great labour, and the men had taken 
to their oars, as the water was deep again ; when, 
hj some means, we lost ground yery slightly, and, 
in less than a minute, were hurried rapidly to 
the bottom again. Almost immediately below 
this, the river fell over a rock of some height ; 
and, if we had been carried over thia, going broad- 
aide on, we should, in all probability, have been 
drowned. Portunately we checked our downward 
progress before reaching this place, and regained 
our former position with the same labour which it- 
had previously cost us. It is only by seeing the 
force which is required to overcome the current^ 
that we can well judge of it. One afternoon, the 
whole crew of thirteen were hauling the empty 
boat by the rope, for sereral minutes, without 
being able to make it advance in the lea^t. 

The last night of my journey up the ri7« 
WQ encamped upon a rock, and here we bad 
the softest bed we had hitherto found. Several 
young spruce firs were growing near, and we cut 
them down to supply the fire, and lopped ofi'the 
small tufts of green leaves. These we spread upon 
the rock, and laying our blankets upon them, had 
a luxurious bed. Tor some time before setting 
off my bed had been a buffelo robe, laid upon GoUd 
boards, and, by this time I was so much accus- 
tomed to lying hard, that on my return to England, 
I found it difficult at first to sleep upon a common 
luattrass, whilst a bed was quite disagreeable. 

L>o.i.!^o:,GOOgiC 
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The oezt moroing we started early, and before 
bre^fast met the boat coming down the river, by 
which I waa to return. Had I gone a little 
further, I should have come to a email island in 
Knee Lake, which, as I was informed, has a re- 
markable influence upon the compass. It is a 
very email rocky island, which has not a surfiice, 
above water, of more than fifteen or twenty feet - 
square ; but in rowing round it, the compass 
always points to its centre, as though it consisted 
of a mass of magnetic ore. I believe it has never 
been care&Uy examined, to ascertain what is its 
nature. 
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The joumej down the riyer wa» very di^reat 
from the aacent : for bow the rapids which had 
l^iven OB so much trouble, were, if anything, in 
our favour. A rapid or fall, which had taken 
ua half an hour or more to ascend, was passed in 
a few minutes ; and, in each day's work, we saw 
several places where we had previously remained 
for the night. The comparative ease of the 
different directions, may he best estimated by the 
fact, that we came down in little more than two days, • 
a distance which it had required eleven days to 
ascend. 

There is something very exciting in shooting 
a long rapid or a fall. In general the current 
carries the boat down ; and the men have nothing 
to do but to lie by their oars, ready to strike out 
at the slightest notice from the steersman. It is 
absolutely necessary that he should know every 
stone and rock in the river's bed, for almost 
every thing depends upon him. The current 
sometimes changes its course two or three times 
in a single rapid ; and, frequently, there is a large 
atone or rock at the bottom, which would cer- 
tainly stave in the boat, should it strike 
upon it. He therefore stands by bis long sweep, 
and with one or two rapid strokes turns the 
boat's head, so as to avoid anything of this sort. 
As soon as it reaches the bottom he gives the 
eij^nal to the men, who instantly pull at their oars, 
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to carry her out of the force of the current into 
smooth water, and to prevent her being orer- 
whelmed in the eddj at Uie foot of the rapid. 

The bowsm»D stands in the bow of the boat, 
with his long iron-shod pole, ready to push her 
head from any rock which may be above the 
water, and which the Bteersman, alone, might not 
be able entirely to avoid. He is also looking out 
sharply, to see if there are any hidden rocks, of 
which he judges by the whirling of the water 
above them. 

There is even more excitement, and danger 
in "shooting a fall," than in "running a rapid." 
When the guides or Bteersnien grow old, they 
are often a&aid of taking the loaded boat down a 
&11 ; and several times during the journey, our 
guide, after bringing us safely down, used to 
ascend by the bank of the river, to the top of the 
&11, to bring down another boat, the guide of 
which durst not attempt it. It does appear rather 
formidable at first, for it is just as if you were 
coming down a river which is crossed by n wear ; 
and when you reach it, you allow the current to 
cany the boat over it, into the water below. The 
fall is not, perhaps, quite eo perpendicnlar ; but 
the risk is often increased by the current rush- 
ing round a piece of rock, against which you 
are in danger of striking. As soon as the boat 
has safely descended, and is out of danger, all 
the crew lay down their oars, and give three cheers. 
This they do as each boat passes the Ml unhurt ; 
which is an expression of pleasure and congratu- 
lation, not considered necessary in simply coming 
down a rapid. 
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Notwithstaiulmg all their care the boat does oc- 
cMionallj elrike a stooe, and make a hole throngli 
its bottom. We had paased two or three rapids in 
safety one morning, when, jast aa we reached the 
bottomof another, we felt a slight blow, and saw the 
water rising through the side. We immediately 
pulled to the bank, and .threw oat all the goodi 
aa quickly as poaaible. As soon as it na« emptied, 
the boat was hauled out of the water, and turned 
bottom upward, when we found that a plank had 
been split, and that there wa« a hole nearly a 
foot long. Every boat is provided with a saw, 
a hammer, a chiKl, a few nails, and some oakum. 
In a few minutes the damaged plank was re- 
moved ; a piece of wood was found, which, by 
a little chopping, was made to fill its place ; it 
was nailed in ; the seams were etufied with oakum, 
which was driven tightly in by the edge of the 
chisel ; the outside was rubbed with a little 
grease ; and, before we had finished our breakfast, 
which we began to prepare as soon as we landed, 
the boat was in the water again, and ready for 
starting. 

Most of the Toyageuri, as the men are termed 
who come with the boats, are Canadians, who 
are admirably adapted to this kind of life. 
Their spirits are escel1«it, and scarcely ever cast 
down. If the work is very hard, or some rapid is 
unusually difficult to pass, or anything goes wrong, 
they grumble most heartily ; but as soon as they 
are free from trouble they forget all about it) 
and never anticipate difficulties. If anything haa 
to be done quickly— such as mendtng ». boat, or 
making an oar, a pole, or a spoon, — they set about 
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it, and get it fioiahed, wbibt another p«iEOD 
would be considering how it should be done. Tbii 
IB AD iiLTftluable talent in a country, and under 
circumstances, where rapiditj of action is im* 
portant. It is true, that their work does not last 
long ; but it is better that a man should be able 
to mend a boat in half an hour, in such a waj 
that it will carry him the remainder of his jour- 
ney, at the end of which he can get it thoroughly 
repaired, than that he should occupy so much 
time in doing it completely, that the river may be 
frozen up, or the ship have Bailed for which the 



The furs which oame in the boat hy which I 
returned, had been several miMithB on the journey. 
They leave the Ports on Mackenzie Eirer in 
the autumn, and come down as far as they can, 
before the ice sets in for the winter ; and, as 
soon as it breaks up in the spring they are brought 
down to York. The distance is so great, and 
the difficulties of the journey so many, that thc^ 
only arrived a few days before the ship sailed. It 
ifi not very uncommon for the Toyageuis to be so 
much exhausted when they reach the Tort, at the 
end of a long journey, that they throw themselves 
upon the bank aa soon as they land, and sleep for 
twenty-four or thirtj-ais houre. 

There ia a great difference between the English, 
or Canadians, and thelndiane inrespect of strength. 
We came up with a boat manned by six Indians, 
and we had six Canadians in our crew. The 
people are very fond of running races on these 
occauons, and they pulled together for about half 
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a mile, when we got ahead of them, and tba 
race ceased. Their boat was rather deeper in the 

water than oura, and the stream having more 
power over it, brought them up with us soon after, 
whiUt all the men ceased rowing, to eat some 
pimmikin. Our men were quite ready to pull 
another race, and had no appearance of being 
exhausted ; but the Indians declined it. 

An Indian will, however, surpass a Canadian or 
European in bearing cold and hunger. From their 
very eaAj childhood they are accustomed to fast ; 
partly from necessity, partly from some religions 
feeling which tbey have about it. The conse- 
quence IE, that it is little or no hardship to an 
Indian to he two or three days without food. 
When they are quite young they begin to fast, 
generally twice a week during the winter months, 
and do not taste anything from supper time till 
the next supper time, 

If they go to another Indian's lodge on one 
of their fasting days, and he offers them food, if 
they do not wish to keep their fast, they go out 
of the tent, and look at the sky. If the sun ta 
bright, they say, " No ; the sun will see us, and 
will not favour us in our dreams." But if it is 
cloudy, they say, "Oh I the sun cannot see as — 
and he will not know ;" and they take the food. 
They continue this until they marry, which is 
generally when they are between eighteen or nine- 
teen, and two or three and twen^, after which 
tbey think there is no use in fasting. If a yonng 
man can abstain entirely from food or drink for 
ten days together, he is thought a very great man, 
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and is abaolved from all fnrther &stiiig. Tbe^ 
are not encoaraged or allowed to attempt this 
until they are fully grown, as it is supposed that 
they cannot bear it before this time. Sometimes 
the women also fast in the same way, and become 
" conjuring, or medicine women," and are then 
feared and respected, and so escape from some of 
the misery which they would otherwise endure. 
Their great object is to dream during their years 
of fasting, as they think that the more they 
dream the more fortuiiate they will be ; and they 
treasure up all that they fancy during their sleep 
on these occasions. If they dream of deer or 
buffalo, they think they will meet abundance of 
game when hunting ; if of bears and wolves, that 
they will either kill them or escape from them in 
safety. Sometimes they dream they see beautiful 
men, who appear not to be exactly like tbeiq- 
selres ; and ^is is a very fortunate subject. In 
such a case they make a very rude little image in 
wood, two or tiiree inches long, which they put 
into their "medicine bag," and to which they 
pray. When an Indian can obtain food he 
eats to excess, and does not seem to think of 
saving anything against another day. Perhaps 
be may not have tasted food for two or three days, 
when he kills a buffalo, a deer, a foeaver, or what 
hot. He then eats until he cannot swallow any 
more, and lies down beside the fire. When he 
awakes he eats again, in the same degree, and 
again sleeps, or sets off on bis journey. They do 
not suffer from this irregularity ; and it is sin- 
gnlar that Englishmen, when travelling in this 
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cuQi^Utioes as regarda & uqiform supply of food, 
acquire a remarkable power of doing without for 
several daja, and then eating to excese, without 
suffering from it. Id the cold northern parts of 
this territory, animal food is generally the only 
kin4 which the people can procure. There is no 
com, for it will not grow ; and the seasons are ao 
cold that vegetables are not cultivated. All their 
flour comes, therdbre, either from England, or froiq 
gome more southern region ; and the difficulty of 
poriyiog it is so great, that little or none finds itf 
way to some of the more remote forts. The 
regular allowance of animal food, when there is 
plenty, is aght pounds weight per day to each 
pian j and this they easily eat, and would manage 
more if they had it. When they have only four 
pounds a day they consider themselves on ehort 
allowance ; and two or tlyee pounds would be 
approach ing towards starvation.* 

It must not be supposed, however, that this ia 
the d«gree of starvation to which I have before 
alluded. That means entire absence of food. If 
their hunting has failed, or if the rivers bare been 
JroEes longer than usual, so as to prevent their 
catching fish, it is not uncofomon for the Indian^ 
to be so badly off, that they eat t)ie skins of the 
animals, instead of selling them. A short time 
sinc^ there was a fear that the beaver was becom- 
ing scarce, and an order was sent out that none 
should be killed for a few years. It was found, 
however, that this was not attended to ; and at 
• Bee Note A. 
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lut peratiftsiiHi Was girett to the Ibdians td kill 
tb«m ft BBual, if ibej would only lell the fuf to 
the forts, isBteod of burniug it off for the Bake of 
eating the skinB. 

The gentleman who told me about the adren- 
inre with the grizzly bear was once in a fort where 
they had no food. A party set off to »ee if they 
could find Miy, All the proriaion they were able 
to tAke with them consisted of some skins of 
parchment, in which it is usual to pack the furs, 
which tbey stewed at intervals during their jour- 
ney. After some time they fell in with some 
Indiana, who were as badly off as thetnsBlres ; and 
they returned to the fort in about a fortnightj 
having had nothing else to live upon. 

I have met with several persons who have be«) 
neeifly, if not quite as badly off as this, which is 
not at all aU extreme ctise. Whole families of 
Indians are every year killed by cold and hunger. 
Their bunting has, perhaps, failed j and after 
delaying ^tii diiy to day, in hopes of catching 
something, tbey at length set off (o the nearest 
fort. But it often happens that they never reach 
it: they become so much exhausted as to be 
unable to proceed, and are found, after some time, 
froBen to death. There is a regular sciJe in the 
iwrnparative nutritious properties of different kiudl 
of ekinS. Parchment comes first — it makes » 
pntty good soup ; theu follows beaVel- skin ; fox 
skills taste Mther strong ; deer skins begin to be 
tough and indigestible ; and aa old shoe sole is 
about ae nutritious as a buffalo's bide^ 

The ^ress of the Indians is rather ornamental 
wheu new, but it is genenJly so ragged and dirty 
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that it doea not look very picturesque, Th&f 
wear trouaera made of deer-skin, which come down 
to the ankles, and are fastened round the knee by 
a garter outside, which is generally omftmented 
with beads, and hangs down the leg. I cannot 
call to mind havii^ seen an Indian's shirt, but if 
they do wpar one, it is made of fltuinei, generally 
dyed blue. Their coat is called a capAt, and is 
made of undyed thick flannel, or blanket, bound 
round the edges with scarlet ribband, and having 
a hood behind, which can be pulled over the bead 
at pleasure. The cap6t is fastened round the 
waist with a long sash of scarlet worsted, in which 
is often stuck a hunting-knife. Their shoes are 
the raoccassins which have been already described. 
Besides these things, they generally wear their 
fire-bag hanging from tbeir side. This vartra 
much in size ; but is always large enough to 
receive the hand without any difficulty, and to 
contain flint and steel, touchwood, a pipe, tobacco, 
and what they call " weed ;" which is the leaf of a 
species of arbutus, which they mix with the 
tobacco. They are generally smoking, but cannot 
manage pure tobacco. Tbey begin smoking it 
mixed in order to save expense, and continue it 
from habit and choice. These fire-bags are often. 
very handsomely ornamented with beads, long 
strings of which hang down from the bottom. The 
women wear leather trousers ; hut all that I saw 
wore also a gown, made something aftor the 
English fashion. Their bead-dress is very simple; 
it conaista of two pieces of cloth, about eighteen 
inches, or two feet long, and nine or ten iochea 
broad, which are sewn together at one end, and 
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down one side, and are just slipped upon the 
head. Thej are also much ornamented with bead 
work, or with figures worked in silk. Over the 
whole dress an Indian generally throws his blanket, 
which is an invaluable friend to him. It IB a 
cloak by day ; a blanket by night ; a sail when 
he is crossing a lake ; and when worn out for all 
these purposes, it is torn up, and convo'ted into 
stockings. 

It is not always easy at first sight to t^l 
whether an Indian is a man or a woman, for 
they are small slender people, without beard or 
whiskers, and even the men wear their hatr in 
long braids, hanging down by the nde of their 
&ce. They have high cheek bones, and their 
colour ia a kind of olive. 'Nearly all have dark eyes, 
and their hair is always black and straight, and 
never turns grey. I do not mean that it is always 
smooth, for the heads of some of the little chil- 
dren are complete mope, and look as if their hair 
had never been laid straight since they were borai 
but it does not curl. Many of the people are 
called half-breeds, and are the children of an 
Indian mother, and a British, or CRnadian father. 
They are not so dark as the Indians, but their 
features are still well marked. They are said to be 
the most valuable ittce in the country, for they 
have the cunning, dexterity, and pati«ice of the 
Indian, and add to these the strength of the 
European. They are fond of giving themselves 
fine names. Our bowsman was a hiJf-breed, and 
called hiraaelf Black Thunder. Another man 
assumed the title of " The man that makes every- 
body fear him." Prom what I heard, I suB|>eot he 
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bad a Uttle miataken hia own character and 
powers ; but many other people do this heside 

When we encamped one night, in return- 
ing, he cut me a lobstick, or lopstick. This is a 
coniplimentarj ceremonj, which is performed for 
most strangers, the first time of their travelling; 
up the countrj. A large tree is selected, and 
the man who cuts it takes his hatchet and climbs 
up, to within a few jards of the top, and cnta 
off all the branches which sniTound it, for about 
four or five yards, so that the tree is entirely bare 
for this space. He then comes down, and chops 
off the bark in front of the lower part of the 
trunk, making a fiat, smooth surface, about a foot 
broad, in which space Ahe stranger carves his 
own name, and that of the year. When this is 
done, he fires his gun over the tree ; the guide of 
the party fires his ; and the whole crew gives three 
cheers. Whenever that crew passes that tree 
it gives three cheers in honour of the stranger. 
This is their part of the compliment, which the 
stranger returns, by making them a present of a 
gallon of rum, or something of equal value, on 
arriving at the first fort. 

Two gentlemen were travelling a short time 
since, and lobsticks were cut for them ; but they 
professed tee-total principles, and could not think 
of encouraging intemperance, by giving rum. It 
did not seem to occur to them that though spirits 
might not be desirable, yet tea does not ocoa» 
siou much harm, and fiannel is not without its 
uses. The next time they passed the place, they 
looked out for their monuments, but they had 
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disappearei]. Thej inquired, with some iadig- 
Qatiou, what had become of their lobsticks, "They 
were not yours ; you never paid for them," waa 
the reply : they had been cut down. 

The Indians have a great desire for spirits, and 
used formerly to be supplied abundantly, as they 
would exchange their furs for them sooner than for 
anything else; but for many years the Hudson's 
Bay Company has been trying to break them from 
them, by diminishing the quantity sent out each 
year, and charging it a. higher price. At some of 
the forts there is none at all, either for the officers 
or Indians, and the supply is very small at 
the others. This is made a subject of great 
complaint amongst the Indiana ; they say, " Can 
.you get anything out of an empty nut if you 
crack it 1 so you cannot get rum out of the forts. 
When you first came among us, you promised that 
rum should flow as long as the waterfalls. The 
waterfalls are running still, but the rum has 
stopped." When wereached York, Black Thunder 
got no rum, but instead of it he had some tea, 
sa^r, cloth, and duffel. 

The Indians have become now, from long 
habit, very dependant upon the English for the 
supply of their necessaries ; they have lost the 
use of the bow and arrow in many places, and 
rely entirely upon their guns, or upon snaring. 
But their guns, powder, and shot must come 
from England, and they generally use snares, 
which are also made there ; and their fish spears 
Mid hatchets are all sent from this country. 
They make their own shoes and leather clothes, 
but their blankets they get from ui. They appear 
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to be well used ; and paine are cM^ainlr taken to 
improTe their coaditioD, in a way that could not 
be accomplished, were not the country under the 
absolute control of s single company, as is at 
present the case. 

The last day but one of our journey wag 
Sunday ; the boats travel M usual on this day, 
but I was much pleased witii what occurred 
after supper. I had read the serrices to myself 
in tbe boat, but all tbe crew were Roman Ga- 
tholics. Th^« were four boats in company with 
us, and it is usual for each crew to make its own 
fire, and cook its supper indepeodenUy of the othera. 
The night was fine, but dark ; there was no moon ; 
and the Aurora Borealis soarcdy showed its«lf : 
all the light we had was from the five fires in the 
wood upon different parts of the bank, mund 
which we could seethe parties sitting or staading, 
and laughing cheerfully over their meal afler the 
&tigue of the day. As soon aS supper was finish«d 
the men silently withdrew, and assembled round 
the most distant fire, and in a few minutes I heard 
our guide's voice saying some part of the lUmish 
service, to which, at the proper intervals, the 
whole number responded in admirable time and 
order. I was too far from them to hear the words 
distinctly, but I could make out that they wer« 
French. I was surprised at this, but my oompanii^ 
told me that the Boman Catholic servioffe are per- 
formed in French in all parts of Canada, in which 
this is the common language of the people; and I 
have since then had an opportunity of asking aa 
English Olergyman, who resided thete mftny years, 
and he confirmed this acooubt. iij CutapanioA 
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told me tliat; during his joumej across the Uocky 
fountains, and through the whole Indian country, 
he had often known the Indians retire iu this way, 
and sing hymns before lying down for the night, 
which they had learnt from some misBionariea who 
had been among them for a few years. 

The nest morning we expected to be at Tork,and, 
accordingly, great preparations were going on, for 
making onrselTes clean before arriTing there. In 
England, a peraon generally comes in from a 
journey tired and dirty, but it is very different 
here ; during a journey of a month or six weeks, 
the men hare, very likely, not washed themselves, 
or changed their linen once ; but the day before 
arriving at the end of their labours they wash 
their shirt, which soon dries, and is clean and 
comfortable. Our breakfast time this day was a 
grand occasion ; each man was shaving himself, 
and disentangling his hair, which had not been 
touched for weeks j then the clean shirt is brought 
into requisition, and they put on handsome new 
moccassins, and if they have it, a bright cotton 
neck -hand kerchief The delay of an hour at this 
period of the journey is of no consequence, and 
they come to the fort singing their boat songs, and 
in high spirits, after such an amount of long con- 
tinued fatigue, that Col. Wigram, after travelling 
through this country, remarked, " If we were to 
work our soldiers in an eqtial degree, we should 
receive a shot from behind, in the very first engage- 
ment into which we entered." 
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Whbs we reached York, I became acquainted 
with &Q intelligefit pleasant man, who told ine a 
good deal ibout the Indiana, and who was hiUuelf 
chief of cue of the tribes of the Chippewa Indiana. 
His dative name is Pah-tah-se-gfty ; bat that bj 
which he is now called is Peter Jacobs. His parents 
were Indians, and he was brought up just like any 
ether Indian child, and was an expett buatef^ 
When nearly twelitj jrears old he became ite- 
quaiuted with some miseionaries, abd ultimately 
became a Christian, and has beefl engaged ftn" 
some years as a teacher, by the Wesleyas Mission- 
ary Society. Many of his tribe are Christians, 
eo that his change did not deprive hilu of hia 
dieftaincy. Amongst many of the tribed, hoW' 
ever, a man who becomes a Christian is much 
persecuted j he is considered as an enemy, and an 
ill-wisher to his nation, and the young p6opIe an 
warned not to follow his example. 

The Indians seem to have generally Tery little 
notionof religion, and if they are asked abont their 
belief in a God, and in a future state of reWard t* 
punishment, will often answer, " Oh I these aro 
things that the old people used to talk something 
about, but we know nothing about them." Th^. 
have an undefined belief in many inferior, and in 
one supreme (Jod, to whom they do not pray 
directly, as they think it would be presumptuous 
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and unaccepUble ; but only to the inferior goda. 
They have no tradition of any Son of Qod ; nor 
of any particular person who has the o&ce of a 
Mediator, and they have very little notion of a 
DeviL If tha power is »ot favourable to tham, 
he doea not often hurt them. There it, however, 
one whom they call " Windego" or " Mandego," 
irbo is actively Apposed to them, and eats men. 
They think that after death all go to the happy 
hunting ground ; but those who have been bad 
men go to a part where game is scarce, and where 
they will often be short of food, as on e^h ; 
wfaikt those who have been good warriors and 
hunters, and useful men to their tribe, go to a 
part which is full of animals, and where they will 
always have as mnch to eat as they wish for. 
After a person is dead he is buried with hie bow 
and arrows, and each member of his family throws 
a small piece of me^t and a spoonAiI of soup into 
the fire for twelve motiths ; as they think that he 
is supported in this v^y, though he cannot take 
solid food during his journey, whioh occupies about 
this length of time. la their burial grounds, 
they idWi plant a small tree over the grave, or 
thrust a stick into the ground,with a piece tied to it, 
making it like a cross. To this they hang small 
■trips ^ cloth or coloured calico, for twelve months : 
bnt I could DoC le»ni what was the origin of this 
onston), or what meaning they attach to it 

They seem to fancy that yoong children cannot 
find their way thither, and an affecting circum- 
stance occurred a few years since, which illustrates 
this. The young son of an Indian died, and some 
tim£ alter his death the fitther said to his wifo, 
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" Our boy cannot find his way to the happj 
hunting ground. Shall we go and show him 
itt" She consented, and he attempted to kill 
her; but her life was ultimately preserved. He, 
however, succeeded in killing himself, with this 
object in view. 

When a person is sick, they think that he is 
possessed with a eick devil, and some of their 
conjuring or medicine men try to dispossess 
him : for which purpose they roll him about 
and knead him in every direction, in order to 
grasp the sick spirit in their hands, and take it 
away. They then retire to a fire, and open their 
hands over it to throw it in and bum it. If the 
man does not recover, they suppose that die sick- 
ness cannot be burnt, and the; knead him again ; 
but this time open their hands under water to 
drown it. If the man recovers they have succeeded 
in their attempt ; if he dies, it is the sick devil 
which has killed him. Besides this, however, 
they administer certain remedies, which are few 
in number, but often seem to produce considerable 
benefit. When the sick man is first brought to 
the conjurors, they begin to pray in a conver- 
gatiooal tone to their gods, and to the images 
which they have made, and remind them of the 
number of times they have appeared to them in 
their dreams, and how they promised to assist 
them when necessary : after which they proceed 
to their treatment. 

Though want of success does not generally 
bring any discredit upon the conjuror, yet some- 
times it is -otherwise. If a relation or friend 
of the deceased has received any insult or ii\)ury 
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from one of them, no matter whether he be ona 
of those present &t the time, or be at Bome 
distance, be throws out a hint that the death ia 
perhaps owing to the evil agency of this person. 
This opinion is canvassed among the relations and 
friends, and probably rejected. He then makea 
a present of some trifling article to some old 
Indian, who repeats the suggestion, as if it came 
from himself. He may perhaps tempt another in 
the same way Its being mentioned by two or 
three people is generally sufficient to induce the 
belief, that it is the fault of the party cha^;ed ; 
and some of tbe relations do not &il to take ven- 
geance upon him sooner or later, A melancholy 
instance of the effects of this kind of notion 
occurred three or four years since. An old chief 
bad been with some furs to the fort of which 

Mr. B was in charge, and soon after bis 

retnm became sick and died ; but before his death 
he chained bis tribe to continue on good terms 

with Mr, B , wbo bad always been a good 

friend to tbe Indians. Some time after, his son, 
or nephew, Z foi^et which, took up the notion 
that this gentleman had been tbe cause of his 
death, but it was at once discountenanced by the 
rest of the tribe. He howeTer went, after several 
weeks, to the fort, and on arriving there was de- 
sired to sit in the place appropriated to persons 
coming on business, whilst food was set before 
him, He gave no intimation whatever of hia in- 
tention, but as Mr. B was crossing over to 

the room where his wife and family were sitting, 
be fired at him just as he opened the door, and 
■hot him in tbe back, and he fell dead in tb« 
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room. The joang man made hu asiMpo; but, 
ailer b^n^ pursued for several weeks with<»it 
BDCcesB, was at length, whilst swimming across a 
river, shot bj one of his ovn tribe, who all coo- 
demnod his action. 

When any near relation of an Indian dies, 
he is generally' mucfa cast down, and Yety sel- 
dom recovers his spirits sufficiently to hunt 
with energy or success for many months. It is, 
however, Bingal&r, that they should treat their 
parents as they do when they become old and 
infirm. If they are attacked bj any neighbouring 
tribe, and obliged to fly from titeir tents, they 
say, " You are ui old man ; you are good for 
nothing; you cannot fight; you cannot defend 
yourself; you had better stay;" and they leavo 
them ; the old people themselves seldom offering 
Mky opposition. When an Indian is s»iously ill, 
he does not oftetn linger long, as an fiuropeaa 
do^ but generally either recorert :w dies quickly. 
This is a providential circumstance far them, m 
, in the absMice of tay proper medical aitendance, 
91 any regular supply even of necessaries, their 
sufferings would be very great during a prolonged 
illness. 

The coDJnFora, or medicine m«i, are a remarkablfl 
association among the Indians ; and so ittr as they 
have any definite puMic religious services, seem fo 
be the chief actors. They do not, however, appear 
in any degree to correspond with the priests of 
either Christian or Heathen natitms. By " medi- 
cine," an Indian understands anything that is 
mysterious or wonderiiil. If he should see » 
person swallowing an efierveecing draught, it 
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would hh " great medioiHe ;" as would likewise the 
fire-eating, which ia practised ia plajing at snsp- 
dragon, or in eating a mince pi* before the brandj- 
is burnt out. Anj animal with two beads, or six 
or eight le^, or moustroua in auj way, is also 
" great medicine," The skins of sucb aainlals are 
preserred with great oare, and put into the medi-' 
oine bag. The English officers from their skill 
and acquaintance with manj powers unknown to 
tlie Indiana, ore generally considered great medi- 

The fint essHitial preliminary to becoming a 
conjuror is, that the candidate shall have fasted 
dnrii^ his youth ; but this is done so Inuch aa 
a matter of course by all persons, that no en- 
quiry is ever made as to where it has been 
practised or not. Any Indian man ix woman may 
become a lionjuror, on perfbrming the requirmi 
ceremonies, and paying the proper fees. They 
generally begin to pay when about eighteen or 
twenty years of age, and «witinue to do so for four 
years. The payments are made in skins, to tbe 
yalue of three or four pounds per annum, which 
is nearly half of what an Indian will kill in tho 
y^r. His &ther may pay tbe skins for him ; or 
if he i^ iiot able to oontiniie his payments after 
having b^un, he may resume them at any time. 
After the first year the candidate is taught some 
of the seicrets, and more are communicated each 
ye&r, until he is fiilly acquainted with them all. 
Many of their feats resemble sleight-of-hand trieks ; 
hat there arc other oases in which they appear, at 
any rat^ to possess some Unknown power. They 
themselTes beliere it to be ret^ wid ima^e ita 
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origin to be evil. Thej think that they shall not 
be BO happy after death as if they had not been 
medicine men, and that they ehall be changed 
into animals at death ; but the authority and influ- 
ence which it gives them during life, overbalances 
this. What their secrets are, or what power they 
really believe themselves to possess, Mr. Jacobs 
said he never could learn. On asking any conju- 
ror who had subsequently become a Christian, the 
answer always was, " Those things were long ago j 
we don't speak about them now ;" and he never 
could get any one to talk freely about them. These 
Gustoma have disappeared to a considerable extent 
among the tribes bordering upon the white man's 
territory, so that Mr. Jacobs himself never became 
a conjuror. 

There is a great festival once a year in spring, 
which continues about a fortnight, and is held in 
some good fishing station, that there may be no 
scarcity of food. At the commencement of this 
feast, the conjurors set up a large tent, the ori- 
ginal of which seems according to a vague tradi- 
tion to have been received from a set of conjurors, 
whose feats resembled those performed by the 
magicians of Pharaoh ; but they do not attach any 
importance to the tent itself, and if it is lost or 
burnt, they replace it with another. 

When they are assembled in this tent, each con- 
tributes bis share towards the feast. One will 
give sugar, another tea, a third meat, and so on. 
After they haTe eaten, the remainder is shared 
amongst the multitude outside, who are not, how- 
ever, admitted into the tent. To this tent all those 
who wish to become conjurors bring their skins, 
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uid the produce is dirtded amotig those Who u% 
alre&dy medicine men. The oldest, or chief cob- 
juror receives the lai^;est share, and the nvt in 
different proportions ; but what«Ter is the age at 
which they become conjnron, they do not receive 
anything until they are about thirty years old. 

One species of power said to be possessed by me- 
dicine women, rather than by medicine men, and 
somewhat resembling the Scotch secood-eigbt, ie 
that of knowing where absent people are, and what 
they are doing. They generally say that they 
feel Bomething in their inside which tells them ; 
but tbey do not possess, or will not exercise this 
power at all times. Sometimes when asked where 
a person is they will reply at once ; at other 
times they say thej have no feeling about it, and 
oannot give an answer. The gentleman in chai^ 
of York Foctoiy told me a singular instance which 
h^pened in bis own knowledge. A party was 
daily expected to arrive at the Factory, from 
the interior of the country, but did not come. 
One of these women said one day that she had a 
feeling in her inside, by which she knew that they 
were at that time wind-bound Upon a certain lake, 
whi^ Ae named, and unable to proceed, but 
that tbey would reach the Factory on a day which 
she mentioned. He made a memorandum of the 
periods fixed upon, and said, that so far as he could 
judg^ there wa« nothing in the direction of the 
wind which could help her to guess, nor did he 
think it possible that she could hare had any 
communication with Indians who might have 
brought the news, as the lake was distant many 
days' journey. On the day she named, the party 
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arrived ; and when he asked one of them when 
they were on such a day — " Let me aee ; — Oh 1 we 
were wind-bound on each a lake ;" the one whic^ 
ahe had mentioned. 

The conjurors do not confine themselves simply 
to medicines, bnt also make and sell poisons, one 
of which is most singular in its efiecta. It is a 
light, tasteless powder, which is purchased by an 
Indian long before he Las any particular person 
in view, to whom he intends giving it. One of 
the commonest causes of its administration, is 
disappointment in some love afKiir. He watches 
his opportunity, and sprinkles the powder into the 
kettle of soup, or upon the duck or goose, which 
the offending party is cooking, and being tasteless, 
it is swallowed unknown. No efiect is produced 
for many months, but at length the person is 
suddenly seized with severe pain in the body, 
which continues three or four days, and then sub- 
sides ; but during this time the skin has become 
nearly black, which colour remains through life. 
Mr. Jacobs tried to obtain some of the powder, 
but whether he was suspected, from being a 
Christian, he could not tell, but they would not 
sell him any. He has seen three or four persons, 
who have been thus coloured for lite,* 

An Indian's notions of revenge are peculiar. 
If any one has killed a near relation, he does 
not kill him in revenge, but bis relation of the 
same degree. For instance, if a brother has 
been killed, he revenges himself by killing the 
murderer's brother. If he killed the man himself 
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liie puniahment Would be iintnediatdj' over, be* 
oause be could not feet anjthing after he waa 
dead ; but if hia brother is killed, he suiFers the 
same loss aod continual sorrow, which he haa 
canaed to the person injured. Thej do uot always, 
however, take reTenge for injuries done even to 
themselves. An old Indian in a fort in the in- 
terior of the country, upon Mackenzie River, lost 
his noae in the following way. A party had heen 
drinking together, and having become drunk, had 
lain down to aleep. Whilst they were in this state 
one of them got np and cut off a young man's 
nose, with whom he had had some quarrel, and 
escaped. He was not aware of this immediately 
on awaking, but on putting Lis hand to his foce 
he found it bloody, and noseless. He concludeij 
at once that it must hare been removed by the 
person nearest to him, who happened to be this 
old man, and accordingly took the opportunity 
of cutting off his nose, before he awoke from his 
drunkenness, When he found ont his loss, he 
said, " Well, it did not matter much ; he was an 
old man, and it was of little consequence."* 

The Indians reckon the spirits of animals 
among their gods, and think they can hear what 
they say. They think they do not like to be 
laughed at or ridiculed, and hence they avoid 
doing this as much aa possible. If a party of 
boys are talking about animals, and laughing 
at them, and saying what an ugly mouth an 
otter has, or what a clumsy, awkward foot a bear 
has, any old Indian who is present will stop 
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them and tell them not to do so, for the &nimalt 
will be displeased. The^ generollf keep two or 
three skins of t&Tonrite animals, and put them 
along with the figures of the men about whom 
they have di«amt, into their medicine bag. They 
generally get young Bki&s, and as has been alrea<iy 
mentioned, if the animal is at all deformed, it is 
"great medicine." This bag U o[ great conse- 
quence in the eyes of an Indian j and his import- 
ance is pnrlly estimated by its siie. The chief 
contents are several lumps of mere clay, in addi- 
tion to the akins, the im^;eB, and a \ery few 
simple medicines. If this bag is lost, as is not 
uncommon, by the upsetting of a canoe in cross- 
ing a rivw, or by a fire, the owner loses heart, and 
becomes quite discouraged. He loses his confidence 
and skill in hunting, is unsuccessful, and becomee 
poor, and sometimes continues in this way fw a 
year or two. At length, at one erf their festivals, 
he gets another bag ; one friend gives him some 
clay balls, another a skin, and a third an- 
other skin, and thus his bag is Stored^ and he 
beconteB a man again, and resumes his usual 
habits. 

If an Indian has be«n onsuccessfnl in hunting;, Ue 
thinks he hasofieaded Bomei^theaiumals. When 
he contoi home he makes a little feast of whatever 
may be in the lodge, aa a couple of partridges or 
ducks, and eats them with his family. He then 
goes to a comer of the tent, and hangs up hia skins 
and figuresbeforehimjandb^ins praying to them, 
which is always done in a conversational ton^ 
SB if speaking to a friend. He commeiiceB with 
one, and gaja he does not know what he has done 
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to offend it ; perhaps he hag laughed at tt ; he ia 
very sorry for it, and hopes it will not think any 
thing of it ; and then he reminds it of the num- 
ber of times it appeared to him, whilst he was 
&sting, and of the promises it made him. And 
BO he goes on through them all. Then he thinks 
he has made his peace with them ; he goes the 
next day into the wood with confidence, and re- 
turns home successful, and fully satisfied that his 
prayers have been heard. 

Many of these opinions are embodied in their 
traditions, which are handed down like our nursery 
tales. A number of little Indian children will 
give an old woman a piece of tobacco, and they 
win sit round while she recites them, though they 
may, perhaps, have heard them many times before. 
When the men are sitting together in a lodge, 
smoking, one of them will begin to relate one, to 
which the rest listen without making any inter- 
ruption ; when he has finished, another relates a 
second, and so on. The object of many of them 
is evidently to encourage adventure, and stimulate 
the youth to activity and skill in hunting. Their 
tradition about the flood is curious. 

" Once upon a time Antnna Eoojo&, who ia the 
principal object of admiration and worship among 
the Indians, from whom they learnt to hunt, and 
who taught their conjurors and medicine (or 
mystery) men all their arts, was out in the woods 
seeking game. After some time he reached the 
borders of a lake, on the opposite side of which 
was a large flat rock, upon which were many red 
lions, basking in the sun, and observed in the 
midst of the herd a very fine white lion. He had 
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often Been red lions b«fote, but this uli the fint 
time that he had eeea a white one ; uidhe wasTerj 
deairooa of obtainiiig its tkin, for the purpose of 
making a tobaeco poach. Now an Indian is 
generallj ctmtented with a muak.-rJtt's skin for a 
pouch ; but Anfnna Boojob was A> prond, that 
nothing would satisfj him but the hide of thie 
white lion. He crept through the woods with the 
utmost care, in order to avoid alarming the herd ; 
but he could not succeed in coming near Plough 
to shoot the lion ; and when evening arrived thej 
lett the rock and retired into the wood, and h« 
*as very greatly disappointed, 

"He would not, however, relinquish his objectt 
but began to think how he ml^t be m(»v buo- 
cessful the next day. At length he said to 
himself, ' I see I shall never get that whtt« 
lion's skin unless I can be upon the rock with- 
out frightening the herd ;' bo he determined 
to change himself into an old tree, and stand 
upon the middle of the rock, which he did 
before it was light in the mopiiog. As soon as 
the day was hot the lions returned to bask in the 
sun, as before, and the white lion was amongst 
them. Sat one of the old ones, who was inOre 
cunning than the others, said, ' I do not remember 
that old stump of a tree i^ton this rock ; it ibntt 
be Aafnua Boojbb, who has changed himself into 
it.' To which another replied, * Oh, nonsense 1 
If it is he, he cannot bear to be equeesed.' 
Upcm which he went up to him, and squeezed him 
so severely, that Anfnna Boojoi) could scarcely i^ 
frain from crying out. ' Tou see I was right ; it' 
ii only an old stuinp ;' and the herd bang satis- 
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fied, 1^7 down in tlie lun. He tben watched bU 
opportunitj, and nisisg his bow and arrow gbot 
the whUe lion, but did not kill him j and the red 
lions eacaping into th« lake, carried their chief off 
with them, to his great mortification. He now 
b«gan to roam through the wood in bopa of find- 
ing him, when al length he beard so <Jd wcmtan'fl 
Toice singing and wailii^ most moamAillf . He 
mat to her, and addnased her, ' Well, Qranny, 
what is thematterf 

"'Oh, mf soul haro yon not heard what Anfnna 
Bocjoft hae done )' 

" ' No, Granny ; what has be done P 

" ' He baa shot our chiei^ the white lion ; and I 
am going to cure him.' 

" ' But, Qranny, what are you doing wUb those 
ftiur etringB )' 

" ' Oh 1 I am tying one to the ntn^th, and one to 
tbe Bontb, and one to the eas^ and one to the 
watt ; and then, wbicherer way Anfnna Boojo^ 
^oeB, we E^iall catch him and kiU faim.' 

" 'And how are you going to onre the whit« 
lionr 

" ' I am going to aiog certain songs, and to give 
him what I am gathering.' 

" He then learnt tbe songa which she was going 
to sing, and the direction for finding the ' lodge* 
in which the sick lion lay i and having done this, 
he killed the old woman, cut off her head, and 
akjnned b^ ; aqd then getting into tbe skin, and 
putting era bor head and clotbee, be went tq tbe 
lodge Binging tbe songs nhicb she bad taught bim i 
and the lions being deceived by His appearance 
and feigned voice, admitted him witbiwt nupi- 
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cion. He then raised bis bow and arrow, and 
shot tbe lion tbrougb the heart, and Vilted bim, 
and immediately took off tbe ekin and estiaped. 
But tbe lions had power to make the water of the 
lake rise, and it soon rose to the place on which he 
was standing. He went to some high ground, 
but tbe water still rose and pursued him. He 
climbed into a high tree, and the water continued 
to rise, until he was standing on its very surnmit, 
and it had reached to bis chin. He began to fear 
tha,t be should be drowned ; when at length he 
perceived that the water rose do higher. But all 
the world was drowned, and he knew not what to 
do, until he saw a beaver, to which he called 
— ' Come here, good beaver, and dive, and bring 
up some earth if you can, and I will make a new 
world, upon which you shall live, and be much 
happier than in tbe old one.' So the beaver com- 
plied ; but he dived bo deep and long, that he waa 
suffocated, and rose again, dead. He then saw a 
sea otter, to which be made the same request ; 
and he also complied, and with the same result. 
He began almost to despair, when be saw a musk- 
rat, (nittsquasb,) wbicb is a very quick and good 
diver ; and be made tbe same request and promise 
to it. The rat dived, and was long down, and at 
length rose apparently dead ; but Antnna Boojob 
shook it, and rolled it in bis bands, and blew 
upon ft, and breathed into its mouth ; and, after 
a while, it began to breathe again, and opened its 
eyes. Then he examined its claws with great 
care, and found a very small portion of earth 
sticking to them, which be took and rolled in the 
|alm of bis hand, frequently breathing upon it, 
„.,„Coosic 
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Aod aa he did bo it increaaed until it was tb« 
size of hia hand ; when he laid it upon the water, 
and drew hia finger round the edge, until it 
was large enuugh to bear the rat, which he then 
placed npon it. This walked continually round 
and round, until it increaaed, ao as to bear the 
weight of an otter ; and ao on, until it would sup- 
port all large animala : and thua Annfna Boojoi) 
made the world again. 

One of the islands in Lake Superior ia thought 
hj the Indians to be the commencement of tbia 
new world. 

" Aninna 6oojo<) once caught a very fine porcu- 
pine, which is considered quite a dainty among 
the Indiana, and baring dressed and cooked it, 
sat down to eat it. It happened that the wind 
made two trees rub against each other, ao as to 
produce a creaking noiae. Aninna Boojolt was 
so proud that day, that he had a rery delicate 
atomach, and could not eat if there was any noise. 
So he said, 'I can't eat whilst those trees are 
making that noiee ;' and he climbed up| to sepa- 
rate them. But just then they caught one of his 
arms between them, and held bim fast. And 
some Obipewa Indians looked up from the bush, 
and saw him, and aaid, 'Oh 1 Aninna Boojob is 
fast. We'll go and steal his porcupine.' So they 
took it, and ate it ; and he could not come down, 
until the wind changed, when the trees separated 
and set him at liberty. 

"Onceupon a timehesaWBomeTery little strange- 
looking children upon the banks of a lake, and 
iaid to them, ' Who are you V they replied, ' We 
are called frighteners.* So he ^pit upon tbcm 
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&nd laugbed at them, and went and lay down bj 
the lake. And whilat he was asleep he heard a 
tremendous noise close to his head, and was so 
startled that he Tolled over into the water. It 
wag some partridges who had made this noise, 
because they were offended by his insulting the 
children, which were young partridges. 

" Once upon a time seven Indians determined to 
visit him, and found it would take them seven 
years toreachthe'Happy Hunting Ground,' where 
he lives. One of them was good friends with the 
Grizzly Bear, and was protected by it for a year, 
and the rest of the party for his sake. Another 
had dreamt of the Buffalo, and he provided them 
with meat, for a year ; and so on with each, for 
the whole time. When they came to Anfnna 
Boojo^'s lodge, they saw it surrounded with buffalo, 
moose-deer, and beavers' hones ; which were signs 
of great plenty. He asked the cause of their visit : 
and when told that they wished to become great 
conjurors by means of his instructions, he reproved 
them, and said he bad long since given them to 
the conjurors in the east country, and they ought 
to be satisfied with that. He then invited them 
to a feast, and after they had eaten, he told them 
to dance. And immediately the animals began to 
dance round them; and then he desired them to 
shoot as many as they wanted, but not more, as 
be could at any time assemble them round him, by 
playing music to them. Then he inquired what 
they wanted : and one asked that bis hair might 
become quite white ; which meant that he might 
live to be so old, that his hair should change its 
colour, which an Indian's does very slowly, if at 
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sU. And this was granted. Another asked that 
he might never die ; and AnJnna Boojoo pointed 
to a atone, and said, ' Do you see that 1' And 
be turned him into a figure of granite, and eaid he 
would nerer change, but would live for ever in 
that form. The rest were so frightened, that they 
only asked to become very great hunters, and me- 
dicine men; which was granted. After this, they 
Stayed with him three months, and then left hira^ 
ajid became very great men when they returned 

" Once upon a time, an Indian and his wife lived 
in a wood, near the nest or * wash' of a lai^ 
white hear, which came out and killed and ate 
them both. They had two children, a girl and a 
little boy. The girl was old enough to snare rab- 
bits and small game, so that they could get what 
was sufficient to live upon. The bear left them, 
and said to himself, ' I won't kill them now, but 
111 wait till they are grown up, and worth eating ; 
and then I'll kill and eat them.' They grew up 
till the boy began to be able to shoot ; and at 
length he shot deer and lai^ animals, and became 
a good hunter. One day he said to his sister, 
' Sister, where does this path in the wood lead 
tol' And she replied, ' Oh ! brother, you must 
not go along that path ; for it leads to where 
there is a very great white bear, which killed our 
father and mother ; and I know he's only waiting 
till you are grown up, to kill you too.' ' Oh, no, 
sister, 111 not go along that path.' So he set off 
another way, and then turned round, and went to 
the Tery place against which she had warned him. 
And while be was looking about, h% saw the great 
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bear Ijing Y&ry near him, and he b^n ta recall 
his dreams, and to call upon his gods, who had 
promised to assist him, and to tell them that they 
always promised he should kill whatever he saw. 
The be^ got up, and juat as it came forward, he 
let fly an arrow at ita heart, and killed it. Then 
he thought himself a very great hunter, and took 
off ita skin, and returned to his sister, and said, 
' See, sister, I've killed that tremendously large 
white bear.' 

" Once upon a time, he said to his sister again, 
' Sister, where does that path in the wood lead 
to 1 ' ' Oh ! brother, you must not go along that 
path ; for if you do, yon will never come back 
again.' ' Oh, no, sister, I'll not go along that 
path.' So he went another way, and then turned 
round, and came into the same path a good way 
off. He went on till he reached a river, where ha 
saw a great many birds flying about ; and he shot 
an arrow at one, but it flew orer it, and fell into 
the river. He did not like to lose hia arrow, bo 
he jumped iuto the river, singing, in defiance to 
all flahes, that they could not hurt him ; and just 
as he had regained his arrow, and was swimming 
back, a great masquenliiija swallowed him. This 
name means literally ' a tremendously large fish,' 
and is applied to the largest kind of Jack fish. Hia 
sister was a medicine woman, and she felt some< 
thing inside her, and said, 'Oh ! my brother has 
gone to the river, and a fish baa swallowed him.' 
So she set off to the river, and reached it that day. 
The nest day she pulled off a great deal of the 
bark from the bass-wood tree, and made a rope 
sixty feet long ; and having fastened a sharp bone 
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to oDe ena of it, she secured the other end to the' 
aide of the river. This took her all the daj, and 
OD the third A&j she began to fish with it, and 
prayed to her gods at the eaine time, that the fieh 
nhich swallowed her brother might take it. Aft«r 
a while a large Jack fish caught it, and she could' 
scarcely haul it in. But she continued pulling ; 
and when she got it to shore, she cut it open, And 
then found her brother, who said, ' Oh I the dirty 
fiah has dirtied me.' 

" Once upon a time after this, he said to his sis- 
ter, ' Sister, where does that path in the wood 
leadtoT She replied as hefore, 'Oh ! my brother, 
you must not go down that path ; for a great many 
people have been down it, and nobody ever came 
back ; and you must not think yourself such a 
great huuto' that you can manage it.' To which 
he returned an answer as before, and act«d in the- 
same way. After entering the path, he travelled 
&11 day, until he came at night to a place where it 
ended in a large open plain, in which was a deep 
hollow. He stopped, and said to himself, ' I 
never dreamt in ray fasting days of going down 
into a pit, and my gods coming to help me ; so I 
won't go down here ; but 111 set a snare, and see 
what i can catch.' So he made a snare, and set 
it just upon the edge of the hollow ; and then 
lighted a fire, and cooked his supper and went to 
sleep. In the morning when he awoke, he went 
to see his snare, and found something very round 
and shining in it, and saw that he had caught the 
Ban by the neck as it came up in the morning. 
And he said, ' Oh 1 I have done very wrong to 
catch the sun, f<»' the Indians in the west- will 
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want him daring the day; I must let htm loose.'- 
So he called to a roooee-deer, ' Mooae-deer, go and 
let the Bun out of the Bnare.' And the deer went. 
But when he came near, it was so hot that he was 
burnt to death. Then he called to a bufiklo, 
' Buffalo, go and let the aun out of the Bnare.' 
And he went to let him out. But when he ap-, 
proached, the sun was so hot, that he was burnt tO; 
death. So he looked round and called the mam- 
moth, and said, * Mammoth, go and let the snn 
out of the snare.' And the mammoth went and 
loosed the sun ; but it was so hot that he was burnt 
up all but a little piece about the size of the end 
of your finger, which was changed into a mous& 
Then he went back to hia sister, and ahe knew 
where he had been : fur she had seen that the sun 
did not rise at the right time, and being a medi- 
cine woman, aha knew that he had caught it." 

There is a very small black mouse in Canada, 
about half the size of a common English one, which 
is aaid to have been formed in this waj. 

" Once upon a time, a young Indian hunter said 
to his Bister, who was a medicine woman, ' Sister, 
where does that deep path in the wood lead to )' 

" 'Oh ! my brother,' she replied, ' you must not 
go along that path, for many people hare gone 
down it, hut none ever return.' 

" ' Well, sister, but I cannot stay here all my life. 
I must travel, aud he a man, and seek a wife. 
There ia plenty of dried meat, to last you two or 
three yean. Will you make me some shoes )' 
She at length consented, and made him a dozeq 
or twenty pairs, and he eet off. 

" After travdling two or thrae days he .came to « 
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village, and vbs conducted to the cbters t«nt, or 
' lodge.' After sapper, the chief said he was verj 
Bonj he had come, for a great giant, called Windego 
(or Maudego), came evety nioraing to the viU 
1^;^ and took away and ate two men, and had 
destroyed nearly all their people. But he re- 
plied, that he had bad many dreams, and had 
never dreamt of being eaten by a giant, and waa 
not at all afraid. So in the morning the giant 
came to the tent, and demanded the stranger ; 
but the chief begged he would not insist upon 
it, for he was a stranger, and must be treated 
hospitably and sheltered. He, however, persisteii 
in hb demand ; upon which the yonng man came 
out singing and praying to his goda. When; 
Windego saw him, he waa very angry, and said, 
' What do you mean, boy, by coming out and 
making that noise t I am going to eat you.' 

"'Oh! no,' replied he; 'I wiU kill you instead.' 
So he let 6y an arrow which struck him in the 
heart and killed him. His own tomahawk was 
too small, eo he took the giant's, and with it cut 
off his head. 

" He then went forward to another village, where 
the saiae events happened ; and this was repeated 
ten times. When in the last village, the chief 
told him he would meet no more Windegos, hut 
would come to three lodges, a day's journey from 
each other ; that there would be an old woman 
In each, who would treat him very kindly on his 
arrival, but would kill him during the night, if he 
fell asleep ; so that he must on no account go to 
sleep, however tired he might he. 

" Acoordingly he arrived by night-fall at the firs); 
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lodge, and, going in, Tie addressed the old ■woman 
with, 'Well, Granny! what cheerl' who replied, 
' Oome in, my Grandson.' He then told her that 
he wa« very hungry, and she gaye him gome dried 
blackberries for his supper. There were not more 
than he could hold in his hand, and he thought, 
' I shall never be satisfied with so little as this ;' 
but, as he ate, the berries became more numerous, 
and he could not finish them. He then lay down, 
and pretended to go to sleep ; but watcbed, and 
soon saw the old woman rise, take a tomahawk, 
and come towards him, upon which he jumped up, 
and seizing his own, he killed her, 

" The third night^ the old woman told him, ai^r 
he had eaten his berries, that he would come to 
no more lodges, but would reach a river without 
any ford, where he would see a mud turtle that 
would carry him over if he gave it some tobacco.- 
She also intended to kill him, as the others had 
done, but he killed her instead. 

" About noon, the next day, he came to the river, 
and saw a lai^ turtle, to which he said, ' Turtle, 
I will give you some tobacco if you will carry me 
over the river.' 

"It agreed, and took him upon its hack ; but, 
when half over, it said, ' I have a great mind 
to let you sink, by swimming from under you.' 

"'Tou had better not, forif you do I will shoot 
you.' It then carried him safely across. 

" He soon came to an old man's lodge, who wished 
him to stay ; but he would not. So the old man 
told him be would come that night to a lodge, 
through which the path lay, and through which 
he must pass, if he would continue his journey. 
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He added, that ten young girls lived in it ; nioa 
of whom would offer him black fruit, and try to 
pull him towards themselTes,and invite him to stay 
with them ; but the tenth, who was at the furthest 
end of the Lodge, wonld offer him a white fruit. He 
must push on till he came to her, and he might 
stay with her in safety. He then gave him two 
laige round stones, and tweWe long sharp-pointed 
bones, saying, that they might, perhaps, be usefiil 
to him, and regretting that he had nothing more 
valaable to offer him. 

"He then proceeded on hisjoumey, and by night 
reached the lodge, through which he pushed his 
way, being in some degree assisted by each one 
trying to pull him from the other, bo that he came 
at length to the tenth, who offered the white fruit, 
with whom he stayed. After supper he asked his 
companion what was the meaning of the nine girls 
that he had seen. She told him he was very for* 
tunate in having passed them, for if he had not, he 
would have been killed that night. They were 
ten sisters ; and the first nine were married, the 
husbands being all large serpents. In general, 
the traveller, being tired, did not care with whom 
he stayed, and the husband then came out and 
killed him. Upon this he looked and saw nine 
large serpents asleep in the teut, and the women 
asleep also. So he put the two stones into the fire, 
and when they were hot he choked first one and 
then another, until he had killed them all, by 
thrastiug them down their throats. 

" The next morning he went on hia way, but 
could scarcely distinguish the path. Many pre* 
yions travellers had come as far as this lodges but 
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here thej bad always been killed ; so Uiat the path 
up to this point was good, but beyond it, tho 
untrodden grass and wild flowers left scarcely 
a mark to guide hia steps. He, however, went 
on, and bj night came to a steep hill, on the 
summit of which was a lodge. This he entered, 
and saw an old woman and her daughter, the 
former of whom he saluted aa before, with, ' Well, 
Granny ! what cheer f She invited him in, and 
made him some supper ; after which she said that 
she wished he would many her daughter, for sha 
had never before seen any one to whom she had 
liked to give her. 

" In the night the daughter awoke him, and told 
him he must not stay, for her mother meant no 
good to him ; and she wished he would go awaj 
and take her with him. She said her mother 
would pretend to be sick in the morning, but it 
would only be to lay some trap to do him harm. 
But he replied, ' Ob j I have dreamt many dreams 
in my faating days, and nothing was ever to hurt 

" In the morning the old woman did pretend to 
be sick, and he said, ' Well, Granny ! what's the 
matter with you V 

" ' Oh, my son, I am sick, I want some lion's 
flesh. That would make me well again.' 

" So he said he would try to get her some ; and 
she showed him a ledge of rock, where wer« 
many of them, intending him to go amongst theni, 
when they would kill him. But he went up a 
higher ledge and met one by itself, which he killed 
and took home. Another morning she again 
pretended to be sick, and said, ' Oh 1 1 remei3n>ei', 
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»'heD I was a girl, I used to ride ou a carriola 
down such a beautiful slope ; if I could tiaTe a rido 
now I should be quite veil.' He offered to ao- 
company her; so she got the carriole, and took 
bim to the summit of a slope, and desired him to 
get in in front, and she would sit behind. When 
he was seated she gave the carriage a push, and 
sent it down the slope and right over the edgt^ 
for she had taken bim to the end of the worid.* 

"Whibt be was falling, he prayed to bis gods 
that he might not be mucb hurt ; and when he 
came to the bottom be looked up, and saw that 
be had fallen from a tremendous height. How- 
erer, as be bad bis long sharp bones with him, ha 
thought he mightclimb up again ; so be took two of 
tbem, andbystickingtheminto the side of the rock, 
one aboTe tbe other, and pulling out first one and 
putting it in higher, and then tbe other, he got 
up very slowly. He wore out one pair every 
day, and it took him six days to get up ; and just 
as bis last pair was worn out, he could put bis 
hand upon the top, and get upon the world again. 
He then went back to the lodge, and simply said, 
' Ab ! you old woman, you played me a nice trick.' 
She pretended to be very sorry, and she was very 
sorry to see bim come back. 

" At night his wife wished him very much to go 
back to his own home, and to take her with him. 
So be took her and tied her to one of his arrows, 
and shot her in tbe direction of his lodge, and she 
fell a few yards from tbe tent door. He then set 

* The Indisns think that the world ends altnipll7 in 
a steep hill. 
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ofF runiiing, and bis gods helped him, bo that he 
reached home in a few minutea. And when he 
came to his wife he said he must go and tell his 
sister, hefore he took her to the lodge. When he 
got tiiere, he saw his sister looking verj dirtj and 
neglected, and he called, saying, ' Sister, I have 
come home i^ain.' But instead of looking up, 
she onlj threw ashes in his face, and said, ' Qet 
away, you idle foxes ; you have cheated me so 
often.' For he had been away a long time on the 
whole ; and soon after his departure the foxes 
used bo come and cry out, ' Sister, sist«r, I have 
come home ;' so she thought it was merely they 
that had returned. But he went in, and then she 
was very glad to see him ; and he brought his 
wife to her, and they lived very happily together 
all his life." 

We soon took in our cargo, and returned to 
England. On the homeward passage we passed 
one or two icebergs, but that was all the ice we 
saw. Nothing of any interest occurred until we 
approached the Irish coast. We had had much 
contrary wind, and had not seen the sun for eight 
days, and, as we found afterwards, had been driren 
a good deal out of our reckoning. 

Many people have an undefined notion, that in 
the expression, " And now, when neither sun nor 
stars, in many days appeared, all hope that we 
should be saved was taken away," is meant that it 
was dark for several days and nights. It simply 
means that the sky was bo covered with clouds, 
that they could not see the sun ; and, as they had 
no compass, they could not tell how they were 
steering, whether north, south, east, or west. 
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We had been, then, eight dajs without seeiag 
the Bun, and did not know exactly where we were, 
but believed that we were entirely south of Cape 
Clear, the moat southerly part of Ireland. The 
wind had been blowing all day in such a direction, 
that it would have carried us directly upon the 
coast, had we been near it. When the first watch 
wa« set for the night, it changed, and instead of 
blowing upon the coast, blew down along it. It 
was thick and foggy at midDight ; but about one 
in the morning the rain cleared off, and the mate 
upon watch saw that we were fast sailing upon 
the rocks, and were so near, that he fancied he 
could almost bare leaped upon them from the 
deck. We were probably a mile or two dis- 
tant ; hut had the fog continued a quarter of 
an hour longer, we should almost certainly have 
struck, and gone down to the bottom. As it was, 
the change in the wind allowed him to put the 
ship's head about, and so change her course, which 
he could not hare done, had it remained as it was 
before the night-watch was aet. The captain was 
Instantly upon deck ; but it was some hours before 
we were out of danger of being carried upon the 
rocks, which are here almost perpendicular, and 
▼ery high. 

It was the eighteenth day of the month ; and 
we surely proved the truth of the psalm for the 
Haj — " He shall give his angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways. They shall bear 
thee up in their hands, that thou hurt not thy 
foot gainst a stone." 

In a few days after this we reached home in 
safety. 
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The next snmmer I sailed ^&in £rom London 
to Hudson's Baj, but in the Prince Albert, bound 
for Moose Factor;, James's Bay, instead of in the 
Prince Rupert. We remained a few days at Stront' 
ness, as in the previous year, and sailed thence 
on the 26th of June, and crossed the Atlantic 
without meeting with anything worthy of com- 
ment. We had some contrary winds, which drove 
us out of our course ; hut when we had been at 
sea about a month, we calculated, from our reckon- 
ing and obserrations, that we were approaching 
the entrance of Hudson's Strait. As usual, th« 
weather was thick, so that we could not see &r 
a-head. At length we found that we ought to bo 
sufficiently near Resolution Island to see it in the 
course of the day, unless there was some mistake in 
our calculation. About noon the fog became rather 
less denser and we fitncied that we saw in the haze 
the outline of the southern cape. We were pre- 
paring to telegraph our consort, the Prince Rupert, 
that we saw land ; but wishing not to make any 
mistake, we waited a while longer, and continue^' 
our course. We imagined that we were now sailing} 
along the coast of the island, and that we were 
ten or twelve miles distant from it. Between 
three and four o'clock in the afternoon, the fog- 
cleared away for half an hour, and we saw the 
bold, characteristic outline of Besolntioni distant 
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%iglit or ten miles. Thns, after having been out 
of B^ht of land for several weeks, and having 
had contiaiy irinde, which had driven ns out of 
onr course, we found that we were within half-a- 
dozen miles of the place where we thought our* 
■elves to be ; and were aasured of the accuracy of 
our olwervBtionfi. 

We had not advanced along Hudson's Strait so 
far as we did the last time, before we saw the 
Esquimaux. We were becalmed off Saddleback, 
which is one of the range of islands upon the north 
shore ; and in the evening a few canoes came to- 
wards the ship. When they arrived, some of the 
men thought they recognised old acquaintances 
among them ; hut if ho, our friends had beeomo 
poor since the last voyage. They had very little 
ivory or whalebone, and no oil. This time the sea 
was smoother than before, and two canoes came off 
with women and children. These canoes were 
very different from those used by the men. They 
lire large, square, and flat^bottomed ; and will 
hold twenty women, besides dogs, children, and 
puppies. The last two, indeed, are sometimes 
mistaken for each other. One little juvenile nar- 
rowly escaped an untimely end. Its mother had 
put it in the bottom of the boat, under one of the 
seats, that it might be out of the way. It was 
wrapped up in seal and deer skin clothes, and 
looked like a little mound of dirt and hair. One 
of the sailors was getting into the boat to buy 
something, and wishing to put his foot there, was 
about to give the supposed puppy a good kick, as 
a notice to move, when he fortunately discovered 
his mistake just in time. The women row with 
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long padilles, as we manage a boat with oare ; the 
only difference is, that their paddle has a large 
round end, like a plate or trencher, which they dip 
into the water. An old man steers, with a similar 
paddle, instead of a rndder. 

I cannot saj much for the beauty of the women, 
whose faces, though cheerful and good-humoured, 
would hare been, improved by the use of aoap 
previous to coming to the ship. Their hair ii 
dark, like the men's, and very neatly braided at 
the sides of their faces, and turned up behind. 
Their features are gtronglymarked, and look coarse, 
from their high cheek-bones and their broad Awes. 
The little children, however, made quite an imprefr- 

Whilst they are young, their features are not 
nearly so decided as when they are older, and they 
have bright black eyes, and a pleasant hearty 
smile. There were two in particular with whom 
I carried on a brisk trade. They had brought a 
number of little figures carved in bone or ivory, 
and representing the different kinds of animals 
and birds which are met with in the Straits ; as 
the walrus, or sea-horae, the seal, the white 
bear, and the various birds which swim upon the 
water. They had also little ivory figures of men 
and women, which were very well executed, and 
give an admirable notion of the style of people, 
and of their dress. I boughtone figure of a man 
which had perhaps been a favourite doll with one of 
them. It is about a foot high, and is completely 
dressed in seal skin, like a real man. The different 
parts, as his jacket and trousers, are sewn with 
sinews, and would not disgrace, in their fitting, 
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many a tailor of celebrity. The face is entirely 
fforie, though whether it has been worn awa,y by 
kisses I cannot say. The figures of the birds and 
animals have a hole through some part of them, 
and were all strung upon a piece of sinew, so as to 
form a necklace, I had this time provided myself 
with some glover's needles, which are much more 
valuable to theae people than common round or 
dammg needles. They are made strong, and are 
ground so as to have three edges which run from 
the point nearly to the eye, and it is much easier 
to sew leather with them than with round ones, 
which are very apt to stick, and are forced wita 
difficulty through the hole made by the point. 
For one or two of these I received two or three 
figures ;' and as the little girl consulted her mother 
before concluding the first bai^n, and had her 
approbation, we were mutually pleased with the 
exchanges. Her stock was soon exhausted, when 
another little smiling beauty stretched out her 
liand with two or three in it. I was about to take 
and examine them, but she seemed airaid to part 
with them, before receiving their ralue in return. 
HoweTer the girl with whom I had been trading 
said something to her, which I did not nuder- 
Btand, but concluded to mean, " You need not be 
afraid, he is quite honest ;" at any rate it fully 
satisfied her, and she again held out her band, and 
we finished the bargain very quickly. 

When I had bought all they had, there were 
still two or three needles remaining, so I thought 
I would be generous, and make them a present of 
one each, which I accordingly offered them. This 
seemed to puzzle them exceedingly. They searched 
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their pockets, and thejr searched their bags, to find 
what it was that I wanted in exchange—and ap- 
peared as if thej could not understand that any one 
should be so liberal aeto give a needle for nothlngi 
At length the little one found a small piece of rabbit 
skin, which she offered, and as I expressed much 
pleasure in receiving it, this set her mind quite at 
rest. One of the party in the other ship nearly 
concluded a purchase which he did not intend, 
and from which he was glad to draw back. He 
offered a good woman three needles for her infant, 
which were accepted, and she gave him the little 
hopeful. He was not quite sure whether she really 
meant it, and in order to try her, began to moVe off 
with it. Ho waa, however, rather alarmed to find, 
that she not only was in earnest but was of the 
opinion expressed in Doctor Syntax's tour- 
He bad not gone above a step or two before he 
felt her pluck his arm, and offer him another on 
the same terms. He did not however wish thus 
to increase his family, go he hastily returned his 
purchase, lest the boat should set off, and leave him 
with his little charge. They remained about the 
ship as usual till after midnight, when they re- 
turned to the island, and we continued our course. 
We saw many more icebergs in the Straits than 
during the previous voyage, but not so much field 
ice. We counted at one time from the deck fifty 
icebergs, large and small, but these we could easily 
avoid, and as there were no' large fields of miles 
in ext«nt,we were very little delayed, in our passage 
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fhrcmgli the Strait. We coogratulated CurselreB 
upon thia, and thought how soou ne should be at 
Moose, forgetting the old adage, about not shout- 
ing before being out of the wood. We parted 
from our consort off Mansfield Island ; ehe was 
to go to York, whilst we were to proceed down 
Jamea'a Ba^ to Moose. It is very common to meet 
with ice in James's Baj, but there is not generally 
much in Hudson's Bay. We had not, however, 
sailed a hundred mites south of Mansfield, before 
we saw it, extending in every direction a-head of 
us, as {ar as our eyes could reach. 

We wished to avoid it if possible, and accordingly 
sailed along its edge for two days, in hopes of being 
able to find some open passage through it, but in 
vain; as far as we could see it looked like a high wall 
of solid unbroken ice, which seemed to become 
thicker the farther we advanced. At length we 
saw a narrow crack, and as it lay directly across 
our coarse, we determined to enter it, in hopes of 
finding that it was only the outside, which was so 
firmly packed. We entered, but soon repented 
of having done so. We sailed along for a short dis- 
tance, striking occasionally against heavy pieces 
of ice, and making but little way. After a short 
time it became still thicker, the ice closed behind us, 
and we were set completely fast. We cast anchor 
as usual to the largest piece which was near as, and - 
said to each other, " Oh I it does not matter, 
we have plenty of time yet, it is only the 3rd of 
August. If we are there in a fortnight we shall 
do very well," and so tried to make light of it, 
The next day, the ice opened a little, and we set 
the sails and took up the anchors. We worked 
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TQiy hard, now taming to one aide, now to another, 
and nov going backwards, in order to avoid large 
pieces of ice ; and when the field again closed 
upon us, we had suled nearlj four miles. Again 
we cast anchor, and again we said it was of no 
consequence ; but this time we remained &3t for 
two or three days. Then the ice opened a littl^ and 
for three dajv we managed to force onr way 
through about two milea of ice each daj j but on 
the fourth we made a noble stretch and sailed 
□early twelve miles. Uufortnnatelj, however, we 
were not much benefited hj this prog;ressj for 
we wished to go south, and the ice only opened 
towards the east, so that we did not actually gain 
anything. 

And now one or two of those who had come 
out for the first time, began to have rather long 
faces, but did not say anything to us, though 
we used occasionallj to hear them talking farther 
upon deck, and expressing their hopes and fears. 
The last voyage the ship was fast for twelve days, 
though not actuidly frozen up, so we comforted 
ourselves by saying, it was no worse than it had 
been before. But now the twelfth day had passed, 
and still we were not free, and we could see no pro- 
bability of this being the case. Sometimes the ice 
opened and all hands were busy getting the ship- 
under weigh again — hut it was only to be disap- 
pointed. We sailed perhaps a mite, then a lai^ 
piece of ice lay across her bows, and she could not 
be got past it. AH hands were then set to the long 
ice poles, and tried to push it away from her head, 
and after half an hour's hard work, this was per- 
haps accomplished. She would sail for a huf a- 
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mile farther, or often not even her own length, 
before ehe was again stopped, and thia obstacle 
was removed only to make way for another, which 
would detain us for manj hours. 

We had now been fast for three weeks ; and 
August was Dearly gone. Everybody began to be 
anxious. The new hands asked, " Shall we hare 
any chance of getting ba^k this year, air}" and 
the ' boatswain, who was an old hand, and a 
married man, said, " A dismal look-out this, sir ■" 
and true enough it was so. From the deck, or 
from the mast-head, we could scarcely see as much 
water as would allow of the lead being thrown 
overboard, to find how deep it was. The married 
men looked dismal, and talked about their fami- 
lies ; and the bachelors said, " See how much 
better off we are than you ;" though I do not 
think even they felt entirely at their ease. We 
began to speculate as to the cause of our unusual 
detention ; and many likely and unlikely rea- 
sons were assigned. To most people it would 
have appeared probably owing to a severe win- 
ter and a late spring, which had not been 
able to break up and disperse the ice ; but this 
was not a sufficient or satisfactory reason to Jack, 
It was at this time that our evil deeds came to 
our minds, and furnished us with a much more 
efficient cause. In the first place, the second 
mate remembered, that when the ship was launched 
she carried away one of her cradles, or pieces of 
timber, upon which she had been supported ; and 
many people remarked at the time, that it was a 
very queer looking thing for her to do so. Be- 
sides, it was unlucky that she had not been. 
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named after the Prince of Wales ; an old ship' 
vhich had made Taaaj successful royages to these 
parts. This partly accoonted for it ; but some- 
thing more weighty still r^nained behind. We 
had been in Orkney, and had shot an old woman's 
cock. The mat« remembered a whaling ship which 
touched at Perth, and one of the sailors went on 
shore, and carried off a cock belon^g to an old 
woman there. She came on board, and having in 
vain demanded payment for it, she laid a curse 
upon the ship, and said it should never accom- 
plish its Toyage. It sailed, and, after meeting 
with many difficulties, was forced to return, quite 
unsucceesfiiL Could anybody, after this, doubt' 
why we were blocked up in the ice % It is true' 
that it was somebody from the other ship who 
had shot the bird ; but what had that to do with 
iti I had been of the party; it was my gun 
which was used ; and we were paying the penalty. 
When we had been fast about a month, we had 
a very heavy gale, which continued almost without 
intermission for six and thirty hours, and then 
Bubeided. We thought that this wonid surely 
make such a movement in the sea, that the ice 
would be broken up, and we should be able to get 
out It did open a little, and we sailed a few 
miles, when it closed i^in ; and we were i^;iun 
fast for three days. I took an observation of the 
moon one night, and found by it that we were six 
miles south of our position at noon. Though we 
had been sailing the whole afternoon, six milefl 
seemed such a distance, that I thought there must 
have been an error in the observation, for it was 
impossible we could have gone so far in only.half 
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4 day. It was, however, correct ; we had actually 
advanced sis miles in nine hours. It was long 
before we did bo good a day's work again. 

I was one day sitting reading in the cahin, when 
the captain called down the companion, " Doctor I 
Doctor! qnick upon deck. We are in open 
water." I instantly ran up, and saw that we 
were indeed in open water, for it extended about 
a quarter of a mile a-head, and was two or three 
hundred yards broad. The ice, howeyer, soon 
closed again ; and we had no more prospect of 
getting out, than we had when we first entered. 
The ship was often so completely fixed, that even 
high winds did not move her. One day we had 
all our sails set for eighteen hours, with half a 
gale blowing the whole time, and we did not move 
a single yard. At length we took in sail, fearing 
that the masts would not be able to bear it. 

It wsfi very discouraging to find ourselves fre- 
quently driven back a considerable distance, after 
toiling hard for several days is getting towards the 
south. Sometimes for two or three days we moved 
southward through the ice, and thought that we 
gained some distance, but when we took an observa- 
tion of the sun, we often found that we were actually 
further off at the end of a week than at the begin- 
fiing. It seemed as if a current had carried us 
ftnd the ice together towards the north, whibt the 
wind carried us through the ice towards the 
south. 

During this time the weather was very cold for 
September, though not severe, if we thought of it 
as winter. In a single night the water, in the 
spaces between the masses of ic^ was frozen a 
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conple of inches thick; and it often happened, that 
the ice formed in the night was so strong, that 
it required a good wind to enable the ship to 
break it up, eren when there were no large pieces 
in her wa;. One of the sailors came to me 
one morning, with both his cheeks frost-bitten, 
which was a remarkable thing to occur in the first 
month of autumn. 

The onlj time of real danger was during or 
after a hcavj gale. When this had continued 
several hours, it caused waves five or six feet high; 
and these made the heavj ice amongst which we 
were lying strike against the ship's sides with so 
much force, that if she had not been very strongly 
built, she must have been broken by the violence 
of the blows. It was fortunate for us at these 
times, that we were so completely beset; for if 
there had been greater space between us and the 
ice, the pieces would have struck us with much 
more force ; as it was, they had not time to 
acquire much impetus before tbey reached us. 
When we had been blocked up five or six weeks, 
nobody pretended any longer to think that we 
should be able to return home; for we fully ex- 
pected that if we could even force our way south 
before the winter came on, we should not be able 
to repass the ice in coming northward. W^ there- 
fore, made up our minds to spend the winter upon 
Charlton Island, which is in James's Bay, tad 
prepared our hatchets for felling the trees of which 
to build our houses. These would have been 
soon erected, and we had abundance of provision 
on board, to last us through the winter; we also 
had plenty of blankets ; and as the island » 
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covered with wood, we should have had Bu£Ecient 
fuel to keep ourselvea warm. We could not have 
remained in the ship, for it is necessary to take it 
out of the water, in order to prevent its being 
damaged hj the ice which comes down the rivers, 
wheu they b^n to break up in the spring. The 
highest tide is inNovember; we should have light- 
ened her by taking ontall thegoods and the ballast, 
and the tide would then have carried her so high 
upon the beach, that she could have lain there 
aafelj until spring, when she could have been 
floated again at some high tide. 

In building the houses, a hole is dug in the 
ground three or four feet deep, the size which is 
intended for the house. The trees are not squared, 
but simply have their branches lopped off, and are 
then laid flat one upon another, and the spaces 
filled up with moss, and covered over with clay or 
mud. No wind can then get through; and when 
the snow falb, it accumulal«s round the building, 
and makes a wall many feet thick. By digging the 
hole, a much smaller number of trees is required, 
and the house is much warmer than if it were 
entirely above ground. 

Sometimes the companies of the ships have 
been very badly off wheu they have had to win- 
ter. They stayed one year at Churchill, which 
is to the north of York, Provisions became 
scarce, and a party of seven or eight men 
were sent to York to obtain more. They were 
to travel by land, and two Indians went with 
them as guides ; it was expected that they would 
arrive there tn about a fortn^ht, and provisions 
were given them for that length of time. The 
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groond was coTered with snow before they set off, 
and they took their food and blankets in aleighs, 
which they dra^fed after them. Unfortttiiately, 
there were but two pairs of snow-shoes in the party, 
and they therefore got on leu quickly thaa was 
expected. These ^oea are very necessary in 
walking opon the snow ; they are flat, about two 
feet and a half long, and a foot or eighteen inches 
wide ; square at one end, and pointed at the other. 
They are made of a piece of wood, which is bent 
into the proper shape, and forms the frame. Gross- 
lines are made by thoi^s of deer-skis, which are 
platted together ; the foot is placed in the middle, 
and a narrow band is stretched across, like the 
band of a patten, which keeps the shoe from 
falling off. Being so large, it does not sink in 
the enow as the foot would do, and a person walks 
with much lees fatigue, but it requires a little prac- 
tice to aToid knocking the ankles, in moving the 
foot forward. They are Tery useful for another 
purpose. At n^ht it is necessary to contrive some 
shelter from the cold : a hol% four or five feet 
deep, is dug in the snow, large enough to contain 
all the party besides their fire ; a large fire is made 
at one end, and brushwood, or branches of trees, 
are spread a foot thick at the other end, to make 
a bed, and keep the people off the snow : they 
then wrap themselres up in their blankets, and lie 
down with their feet towards the fire, and sleep 
very oomfortably. The snow-shoes form excellent 
shoveU for di^ng this hole. 

This party was a good deal puzzled one day, 
and rather alarmed, by some marks in the snow, 
which were in two lines. One was evidently 
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fbnned hy a common snow shoe, but tHe other 
was round, and not nearly bo large; and they 
thought thiB muat be the footmark of some un- 
known beast, which had followed the owner of the 
shoes. When ihey arrived at the end of their 
journey the mystery was explained : — a man was 
travelling, who had a wooden leg; he wore a 
common snow-shoe upon his own foot, but a 
smaller round one upon the end of his wooden 
companion. 

They had, however, many real causes of fear 
before reaching their desired plaoe. Owing to 
their slow progress, from the want of shoes, 
their provisions fell short ; and at last the 
whole were finished. One of the jtarty became 
so feeble and exhausted, that he fell down many 
times a day, and delayed them much. His face 
and hands were mortified from the cold, and 
he was utterly unable to proceed. They could not 
cany him, and he was evidently dying. He 
begged earnestly to be left behind ; so they made 
a good fire, and gave him some of their food, as it 
was not at that time all consumed, and left him 
to his fate. Their provisions had been eshansted 
two days, when they saw an Indian's tent, and 
thought they should now get plenty. They came 
to it, and he ofiered them liberally all he bad. 
His family consisted of himself, his wife, two chil- 
dren, and a d(^ ; and his stock of food consisted 
of two partridges. His tent was near the bank of 
North or Nelson River, which they had to cross 
before they could reach York. This they expected 
to have found frozen, so that they could pass it at 
once ; but the current being very rapid, there was' 
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BO ioe in the middle. Here then thej had to 
remain until it was set fiist quite across, which was 
not the case till a month after their amval. They 
ate the two partridges, and when these were finished, 
there was nothing left. Sometimes a rabbit or two, 
sometimes a few lean partri<^;e3, were all the pro- 
visious for the day, for the whole party, and there 
were many days on which they caught nothing. 
At length the dc^ was condemned, executed, 
and quartered ; and the party being divided into 
four, 'each took ft share. One of the messes con- 
sisted of the leadcrof the party, one of the ship's ap- 
prentices, who told me the story, and a man. Their 
leader had taken the fore quarter, which had one 
half the head and brain attached. As he went 
out of the tent, the curtain which served as a 
door, fell, and struck the dog's head, and the half 
brain fell upon the ground. The boy was quite 
alive to this, and thought "That's a windfall for 
me, if I say nothing about it." It was his busi- 
ness to fill the kettle with snow for cooking ; and 
he took it up, remarking to the man who was in 
the tent, " I think I'll go and get some snow." 
When he came near the door of course bis foot 
tripped, and he fell down, picked up the brain, 
and grumbling at his fall, went outside tlie tent 
where he could not be seen, and devoured it as it 
was, and thought it delicious. He never men- 
tioned it tilt after their arrival at York, where 
they got plenty of food. He then told one of the 
party, through whom it was repeated to the leader, 
whose first salutation afterwards was, " Why, you 
rascal I you have been eating my brains." "Of 
coDTs^ sir, I did, I found them lying on the fioor. 
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Would you not have done the same thing, if you 
had Been them in the same place 1" The dog was 
finished all but one leg, before they reached York. 
Two men were sent forward to try and get some 
proTisious, as the rest were too weak to travel fast ;■ 
but they did not know how soon the supplies 
would arrive. A consultation was held as to 
whether this leg should be boiled that day, or 
kept till the neit ; but the first was decided upon 
from the advice of one of the party — " I think 
we had better boil it now, and trust to Provi- 
dence." It was boOed, and the same day they re- 
ceived from York what they so much stood in 
need of. 

Hospitality is a leading feature in an Indian's 
character. If he has food he shares it with any 
one who has none. If he has none, and sees an- 
other Indian who has any fish, for instance, he 
says, " I am going to take one of your fish ;" and 
scarcely thinks that he is receiving a favour, or 
the other, that he is conferring one, in allowing it. 

After being blocked up by the ice for seven 
weeks, and experiencing many heavy gales, it was 
at length so much broken up, that we were able 
to get through it, and we arrived at Moose, with- 
out any accident, on the 24th of September. 

In the accompanying plate is shown onf pro- 
gress through the ice. The lines mark our course, 
and the figures are the dates on which we were 
able to know our position, by observations of the 
sun. 

Moose is much prettier than York. It stands 

npon an island in the middle of the river, which 

is about three miles long, and from half a mile tiv 

N 3 
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a mile broad. It is not bnilt like York, in square^ 
though all the hou»es are made of wood. They 
He upon the banks of the riTer, and extend nearly 
three quarters of a mile in length. Trees grow 
all around them, and there are little plots of 
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garden in front of many of the dwellings inhabited 
by the labourers. The ground is much drier and 
more fertile than that at York, and potatoes and 
turnips grow here without difficulty. Wild rasp- 
berriea are very abundant in the woods, and tho 
currant-trees in the garden are loaded with fhut^ 
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The river ia very ghallow, and studded wifli many 
little ifllands, which are corered with wood, the 
openings between which are very pretty ; and the 
variety in the tinta of the leaves, which were 
chaBging rapidly when we arrived, added much to 
their beauty. The people hore are more ingenious 
than at York, and make very pretty baskets of 
the bark of the birch-tree, which they ornament 
round the edges with quills dyed of various bright 
colours. 

It ia surprising for how many purposes the 
birch-bark serves. When stripped from the tree 
it b from a quarter to half an inch thick ; but 
is capable of b^ng split into a number of thin 
layers. The thick bark is used for making canoes ; 
and the inner side, which is much smixither and 
finer than the outside, is employed for making 
these baskets, and round, flat, shallow traya, like 
decanter atanda, which they call Rogins, and which 
answer many use^t purposes, as cups, &c. If 
they hold the bark near the fire it becomes soft, 
and can be rolled up like cloth. They split it into 
thin layers, and sew these together, ted to end, 
with roots or sinew, and then roll the whole 
length together. This serves as a tent. It occu- 
pies very little room, and lies easily in a canoe, 
when the Indian is travelling from one place 
to another. When he stops at night, he holds his 
roll near the fire, and as scron as it is warmed he 
can nnroll it, and setting it upon its edge, be 
makes it into a round tent. By cutting it at first 
so that one edge is longer than the other, it has 
this shape, when set up, and he can light his lire 
tn the middle, and lie under the sloping sides quite 
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secure from the rain. The bark coutsina a good 
deal of turpentine, and is perfectly water-proof. 
There is another purpose to which they have 
lately begun to apply it. Many of them have been 
taught to write, and they use thla as paper. They 
make a very thin layer of it, and having warmed 
it, rub it while still hot with any smooth eubatance, 
when it takes a high polish, and can be written 
upon. 

The canoes are different in shape from those 
used by the Esquimaux. They are turned up 
at the ends, and are round-bottomed ; and, instead 
of sitting down in them as an £quimauz does, the 
plan is to kneel upon the bottom. The cross pieces 
are merely to keep the sides apart. If anybody 
should sit down upon them, the canoe would im- 
mediately upset. They only draw two or three 
inches of water, and feel so unsteady, that one un- 
accustomed to them would be afraid to turn round 
to speak to anybody who is behind him in the 
same canoe, lest he should roll over. I found thia 
out practically one morning. I intended going 
down the river to shoot some golden plover, of 
which there were many feeding upon the banks ; 
and, having laid the gun in the bottom of the 
canoe, got into it, and knelt down near its head, A 
gentleman on the shore called out, "You had better 
take an Indian with you ; you will not be able to 
manage alone." But, however, I "?uid never dreamt' 
of being upset in a canoe; so I thought I oonldi 
man^^ very well. When I had approached th« 
bank, and felt the bottom of the canoe touch the 
ground, I thought I might safely stand up to step 
out, and accordingly rose up. But my presump' 
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tion was now punished ; for u soon as I obanged 
inj position, it rolled over, an.d deposited me rerj 
quietly upon the bank, with no more serious Id- 
GonTenience than that of getting wet through, and 
filling the guQ with water J which waadeep enough 
for both these purposes, though not sufficiently so 
to drown me. Fortunate)/ the gentleman did not 
see my misfortune, and did not know of it until I 
mentioned it after dinner, when we could all laugh 
at it together. 

We had very little expectation of beiug able to 
return home, as there was no probability that all 
the ice was dispersed which bad detained U8 in 
the outward Toy^;e ; and we set off, after taking 
in our cai^, rather with the intention of doing 
our best, than with any prospect of succeeding in 
the attempt. Whilst we lay at Moose, there were, 
however, several high gales ; and these, together 
with wbat we had experienced in the bay, had 
been xufficient, as it proved, to break the whole of 
it. We bad strong winds all the way up the bay, 
and sailed in about twelve hours through that 
portion which had occupied us seven weeks in 
coining out It was remarkable that we did not 
see the sraaUest particle of our old adversary, and 
we passed through Hudson's Strait without meet- 
ing any obstruction. On the 9th of November we 
landed in London in perfect safety, having had the 
most difficult pass^;e to Moose which had been 
experienced for upwards of a hundred years, and 
having often proved the truth of the beautiful 
langui^e of the Psalmist : 

" He ^veth snow like wool, and scattereth the hoar- 
frost like ashes : 
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" He outeth forth hu ioe 11k« monels, who is able to 
abide his froat ) 

" He tendelA out Am inord and mdtelh liem : he btotnetA 
m'Jft hu vrind, aitd IM aiaiers jU/m. 

" Oh ! that men would, therefore, praise the Lord for 
his goodoeas, and declare the wondere that he doeth for 
the children of men." 
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Thi power of consuiaing so mucli animal food, and the 
neccBsit; which exists for it ia these cold countries, is not 
difficult of eiplaaatioQ. When a person breathes, a 
quantitj of ozjgeu gas is absorbed from the air into the 
longs, and an eqnal quantity of carbonic acid gas is ex- 
pelled. The oxygen thus taken into the lungs combines 
with carbon contained in the blood, and forms Uie carbonic 
acid gas. But whenever oxygen and carbon unite, a good 
deal of beat is formed. Now this cariwu in the blood 
must be constantly aupplicd, or the person would soon be 
Btarved to death. Flesh consists of carbon and water, and 
some other things which exist in veiy small quantities. 
The body is continnally wearing away, and we require food 
to replace what ia lost, and to support our strength. The 
particles thus removed are absorbed by the blood, which 
then contains carbon to combine with the oxygen talien 
JDto the lungs by breathing, and the combination causes 
heat. If a person takes severe exercise hia body vean 
away faster ; there it more carbon in the blood ; he breathes 
more freqoently, more heat is formed, and he becomes hot, 
as we say, — from taking exercise. But if he does not 
take food, he soon becomes thin, for his body is continu- 



Now bread, flour, vegetables, oil and tallow, i ^ ... 
any kind, conbun a large quantity of carbon ; whilst fleah 
contains comparatively little. If a person eats flesh and 
bread, or any kind of vegetable, the flesh goes to supply 
what haa be<ai worn away in his own body, and the bread, 
ix. supply carbon to the blood, for keeping up the heat. 
If, however, he cuinot gel any of ttiese kiiidB of Ibod 
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whieh ooutain «o much carbon, he most take so mnch 
eiercise u to wetr awo; bU bodj, until a lufficient qaan- 
til; of carbon is formed in Ibe blood to answeT this 
purpose ; and be miut take a Teiy large quantity of flesh 
to replace what his own body has lost Vie can no* see 
the reason why, in these cold climatea, people are bo fond 
oF oil and tallow, and why the Bsquimaox will drink train 
oil, or eat whale's blubber, with eo much pleasure. The 
grease coDsists principally of carbon, and thus supplies 
the blood with what is necessary for keeping op warmth, 
without the necesaity for taking- such violent exercise. 
The people aay that two or three pounds of meat and one 
pound of bread would aatisly them as well as eight or ten 
pounds of meat without the bread. In the remote parts 
of Hudson's Bay, if a messenger la sent with letters from 
one fort to another, which occupies him perhaps a fort- 
night, he receives as a treat, when he arrives at the 
factory, a couple of pounds of flour, if there is any, and 
hair a pound of grease or tallow, which be makes into 
some kind of pudding, and enjoys exceedingly. T ruly the 
necatmriea of llfa are not many ! 

It may appear to be wandering from the subject to apeak 
of the fondness of people in hot countries for oil. The 
Italians, for Instance, for olive oil; and the Cafl^, in 
South Africa, for grease of any sort. This seems rather 
like a contradiction; but if we examine it carefiilly we 
shall SCO that it ia not so. In hot climates exertion is very 
fatiguing, and the people cannot bear so much exercise M 
in a colder one ■ their bodies waste away less quickly, and 
lees carbon is absorbed by the blood. What U necessary, 
therefore, for keeping up the proper degree of heat, must 
come from the food. We find, therefore, that such people 
do not eat so much Oeah, for there ia not much waste to 
repair; but they live principallyupon vegetables, as fruits, 
and oil, which furnish the requisite quantity of carbon. 
If they did not take this kind of food, they roust take 
more exercise to waste their bodies fiater, and this wonid 
cause much discomfort. 
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Thib may be thou^t, bj some persoiu, do b« quite 
incredible. There ia, however, a Bubetanee veil known 
to eveiy medical man which haa a somewhat dmilar 
powpr. Nitrate of silver, or common lunar caustic, may 
be swallowed ia small doses for naveral weeks, without 

C'acing any apparent effect. Afler this time tbe skia 
mes of a dull violet colour, which can never be re- 
moved. There are several persona now living who have 
become coloured in tbia way. The poiaon from the bite 
of a mad dog is said to be capable of remuoing in the 
system for twelve mouths, without showing itself; at the 
end of which time the sourer ma; become mad, and die 
of hydrophobia. 

NoTB C— P. 103. 



Q this whilst dmnk, without being aware of it. 
1 liave seen a man'a leg cut off, inconsequence of aninjul? 
which occnrred to him, whilst intoxicated. The next 
morning he was highlj indignant with tbe nurse for try- 
ing to persuade him that it was not still there. Ailer ■ 
day or two he acknowledged that she hsd spoken the 
truth, when he saw the atump, on the removal of the bed- 
clothes for the purpose of dreaung it. 
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[The following account of the means by which ■ ship's 
-course ie directed, and her pa^Uoa ascertained vbital 
at sea, has been placed in an Appendix, that it migbt 
not interfere with the geneml thread of the Narrative.] 



As aooD as the sea began to look green, we 
heard a &esh sound all day. It is only this 
colour in shallon water ; and when this is the 
case. It is necessarj " to keep the lead going," 
which means to see continually how deep the 
water is, that you may not strike upon the bottom. 
The way in which this is managed is easily under- 
stood. A man gets over the side of the ship, and 
stands in what are called " the channels," which 
means really "chain walla." These are hroad, 
thick planks, which are fastened outside the ship, 
and through which the chains pass, by which the 
bottom of the rigging is fastened into the ship's 
sides. He then has a belt in front of his chest, 
the ends of which are made fast to the rigging, so 
that he may easily lean forward o»er the water 
without any danger of falling in. In his hand he 
takes a. piece of lead, about eighteen inches long, 
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and shaped like a very thiu sugar-loaf, at the 
bottom of which is a hole, filled with tallow or 
dripping, aiid a long cord, or " lead line," is tied 
to the small end. He swings this lead backwards 
and forwards, until it has gained such force, that 
be can throw it a considerable distance from him 
into the water, towards the head of the ship, and 
as Boon as he lets it go, he allows the line to be 
dragged into the water along with it, keeping hold 
of the end, that be may not lose it. The lead of 
course falls down to the bottom ; and just when 
the ship in sailing past brings him up with tt, he 
draws up the line till he feels it touching the 
bottom. Then he can see how deep it is, because 
there are little pieces of coloured cloth tied to the 
line at regular distances ; and he counts these as 
he draws the lead up again. Whilst the lead 
rested upon the bottom the tallow became covered 
with whatever was there ; so that when drawn up 
they can see whether there are shells, or sand, or 
mud, or hard clay, sticking to it ; and if none of 
these are seen, they conclude that the bottom is 
rocky. The men have a peculiar sort of sing-song 
tone in which they call out how deep it is, that 
the captain or pilot may know. "By the deep, 
nine" means, that it is nine fathoms deep. A 
little further — "Quarter less ninej" and then, 
in a little time, — "By the deep, eight." Then, 
when it becomes very shallow, the song is changed, 
and they call the number of feet instead of fathoms, 
" Eighteen feet," and so on. It is very hard work 
throwing the heavy lead, so each man is only "in 
the chains" for half-an-hour or an hour at the 
most, and is then relieved by another man. If 
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latj p&rt has been well sounded and marked ddnm 
in a chart, the captain can tell exactly, or very 
neftrlj, where he ie, even if it is quite dark, and 
he has not been able to t^e an obaerratiou for 
■ome time. For instance, in the British Channel ; — 
tnppoae he did not know where he was, be would 
(ound, and find, perhaps, that there were eight; 
bthoini, with a sandy bottom; he would go a 
little further, and find eerentj-five ftithoms, and 
sondj bottom ; a little further, and find ninety 
iathoms, and brown muddy bottom. Then he 
would look in his chart, and see where eighty and 
aerenty-fiTe fathoms and sand were followed by 
ninety fathoms and mud ; and when he fooad 
these, he would know exactly where he was, 



There is something which seems very mysterioua 
in the conducting a ship across a wide ocean, with 
BO much certainty, when thrae is no land to steer 
' by, nor anything which seems likely to help you. 
Perhaps this difficulty, like many others, may be 
found to be greater in appearasce than reality. 
Two or three methods are adopted, which differ 
considerably from each other. The first is called 
" dead reckoning," and the others depend upon 
observations of the sun, moon, or stars. Of lat« 
years a still fiirther improvement has been made 
by the invention of chronometers, or watches, 
which are so carefully made as not to lose or gain 
time irr^nlarly. But whichever plan is used, w« 
must first understand how to steer by the compass. 
When a bar or needle of steel has been rubbed 
with aloadstone, oranutgnet, it becomes amagnet 
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itaeir, and then, if placed in such a way that it 
can move, it turns one end towarda the north. 
A thin bar of steel, therefore, is taken, which is 
five or six inches long, and an inch broad, and a 
Email hole is made in the centre of its under side, 
BO that it will balance when placed upon any 
small point (fig. 3.) Upon its upper side a round 
card is fastened, which is divided into four quarters, 
and S. or north, 8. or south, E. and W., are printed 
upon these quarters. Ea«h quarter is again di- 
vided into eight; and lines are drawn upon the 
card to each of these diTisione, which are marked 
with letters thus : half-way between north and east 
is called north-east, and marked N.E. ; half-way 
between north and north-eaet is called north north' 
east, and is marked NN.E., twice as much north 
as east ; half-way between north-east and east is 
called east north-east, and is marked E.N.E. ; and 
when it is between this and east, it is called east 
by north, or E. by ff., to show that it b nearly 
east, but a little north at the same time. North 
by east, or N. by E., means nearly north, but a 
little e^st ; and so it would be if we took it be- 
tween north and west j only then we must say 
west each time instead of east. 

The card ia fastened to the bar, or needle as it 
is called, BO that the N. shall lie upon that end 
which points towards the north. When this is 
done it is put into a round box, in the bottom of 
which is a pin, which goes into the hole on the 
under side of the needle. This bos is about four 
inches deep, and a straight black line is painted 
down its inside, which is called " the lubber's line." 
This box is then fastened to the deck, in such a 
o 3 
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position that th« line points towarda the head of 
the ship. A person looking at it eeei nothing but 
the card, with these letters painted on it, for the 
needle is quite concealed ; but as the card is 
fastened to it, it moves whenever the needle does, 
and we can always see by the N. on the card which 
is north, towards which the needle Is pointing. 
Now as the needle alwajs points towards the north, 
if we were to turn the box round it would still 
point in the same direction. If the ship were 
tailing north, the H. on the card would be close to 
the line in the inside of the box ; but if we made 
the ship turn a quarter round and sail towards 
the west, the line would be moved to the W., and 
N. would appear to have gone a quarter from it. 
Now if we were to turn the ^ip another quarter, 
the line would be opposite S., and N. would be 
turned away from it as far as possible ; and so on. 
But instead of turning it a quaiter, we might 
turn it half a quarter, or less than this, and then 
H.W. or N.N.W. would be opposite the lina 

Now let uB suppose a capttun wanted to sail 
from any ^ace called A. to another place called B, 
(fig. 1.) He would wish to sail along the dotted 
line, which is the direct course. If we lay a ruler 
upon this line, we shall find that it will agree 
with W.N.W. or west north-west. He therefore 
tells the man who is steering to keep the ship in 
such a way, that the lubber's line shall be opposite 
to W.N.W. in the compass (fig. 2.) In the soal^ 
in fig. 1, each mark means five miles. Let us 
suppose that he has sailed twenty-five miles in this 
direction ; he will then have reached C. But now 
suppose the vrind beoomes so contrary, that the 
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Btecraman cannot keep the ship's head in this waj, 
and that instead of W.N.W. it is N.W. to which 
the line points. The captain asks him how he is 
steering, and he says north-west. He then takes 
his chart, and draws a, line upon it, as we have 
done from A to G, and makes it twenty-fiTe miles 
long. Then he puts his ruler along the line 
marked N. W, and rolls it up to C, and draws a 
line C D. Suppose he sails seventy miles in this 
direction, he will be at D, And now the wind 
becomes still more contrary, and the line ia oppo- 
site N. He draws a line from D., in the same 
direction with N. on the compass, and finds that he 
saila, say thirty miles, in this direction. By this 
time he has arrived at E. ; and now the wind 
ch&nges altogether, and blows him towards the 
south, instead of the north. But still he wants 
to go west. Well, the steersman finds that the 
ship is sailing weet south-west, that is, the line is 
opposite W.S.W., and they sail in this direction 
twenty miles, and he comes to F. Sow he finds 
that he wants to go exactly west, and if the wind 
has become fair he is able to do so. The steers* 
man turns the ship until the line is opposite W, 
and so he continues until he arrives at B. 

But how is he to know what distance he has 
sailed 1 He finds this out by means of what is called 
the log (fig. 4,) which is a triangular piece of wood, 
having a piece of lead fastened to its lower comer, 
just heavy enough to make it sink, and then the 
wood stands upright when thrown into the water. 
Three strings are fastened to it, and are tied to a 
long string wound upon a reel. One man holds 
the reel lightly in his two hands, and the log is 
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thrown into the sea. The lead keeping it upright 
makes it remain where it falls, and the ebip uils 
away irom it, uid aa she sails away the string runs 
off the reeL Now this string is measured, and a 
knot is tied in it, at erery forty-eight feet. In 
using the log then, a boy holds a sand'^laas in his 
hand, whidi nuts half a. minute. As booq as tha 
first knot touches the stem, the boy turns the glass, 
and as soon as all the sand has run through, the 
string is held tight, and no more allowed to run off 
the reel The log is then dragged back to the ship, 
and the number of knots counted which have run 
out, and the ship is said to be sailing so many 
knots an hoar. The reason is this : forty-eight 
teet is nearly the same proportion to half a minute 
that a mile is to an hour j so that if the glass- ran 
an hour instead of half a minute, a mile of string 
would run off the reel, instead of a knot or forty- 
eight feet. If then fire knots hare run out, five miles 
would haTe run off; or nine knots, nine miles, and 
BO on. Thus a knot is made to signify a mile. 
But if the sea is very rough, sometimes the string 
is jerked off too fast, or a wave carries the log 
back again towards the ship, so that it is not 
entirely correct. In this case there is another way 
of finding where she is, by observing the sun. 
The nearer we go towards the equator the higher 
the son rises at noon ; and the nearer we approach 
the poles, the lower it is at noon. 

There is an instrument called a quadrant, which 
is so made that we can see the horiion and the 
sun at the same time, and find how high he is. 
And in this way the latitude or distance from the 
equator is found. It is mnoh more diffionlt to 
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find the longitude, or distanoe, east or west of any 
place. This is done hy means of the chronometer. 
The world turns roand once in twenty-four hours; 
and when it is noon with us, it is midnight with 
the people on the opposite Bide of the globe, as in 
New Zealand. Now, if it was noon with us, it 
would not be noon at a place to the west of us ; 
for the sun would not he bo high there as with us 
at that time,— it would still be morning there. 
But OS the Bun seemB to come from the eafit, when 
it is moming with us, it is noon to the east of us ; 
and when it is noon with us, the sun is leaving 
the eastern parts, and it is eTening with them. 
The chronometer is set right at Greenwich before 
the ship sails ; and as it goes with perfect regu- 
larity, it always shows what o'clock it is at Green- 
wich. We take an observation of the sun in the 
morning, and notice by onr quadrant how high tt 
is ; and we see what time it is at Greenwich by 
the chronometer, when the observation is taken. 
We take another observation at noon, and find 
how high it is then. By this means we know 
how much it had to rise, when we took the first 
obseiration, and can calculate how long it would 
require for it to rise this distance. We can then 
tell what o'clock it was at the ship when we took 
the first observation ; for, suppose we found it 
would require three hours to rise the distance be- 
tween where it was then, and where it waa at noon, 
we should know that it was nine o'clock at the 
time. Now, if the chronometer showed that -it 
waa nine at O-reenwich, we should know that we 
were neither east nor west of it, but in the same 
longitude. If it was twelve o'clock at Greenwich, 
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when it vfa& nice with us, we should know that 

we were 2,700 miles west of it, or 45 degrees ; for 
it is found bj calculation that a difTerence of four 
minutes in the time, shows a difference of sixty 
miles in longitude ; from which it ia easy to cal- 
culate how many miles there would be, with a 
difference of three hours. It is possible to know 
where the ship is with great accuracy, by this 
means. When we were in Hudson's Strait, in going 
out, we telegraphed our consort to know what was 
her longitude. The answer was, " Seventy-five 
degrees and fifteen miles. What is yours 1" 
Answer, " Seventy-five degrees and sixteen miles." 
On our way home, we met and telegraphed again, 
not having seen each other for nearly three 
months. "What is your longitude T" "Sixty- 
four degrees and twenty-four miles. What is 
yours 1" "Sixty-four degrees and twenty-six 
miles." 

The way in which questions are asked and 
answered at sea is interesting. Ships carry several 
flags, made of bunting, of difierent colours. One 
is blue, with a white square sewn in tbe middle ; 
another white, with a blue square ; a third, two 
white squares and two blue ones ; a fourth, a blue, 
a yellow, and a red stripe ; a fifth, all red ; a sixth, 
yellow ; and so on. There is a book which is car- 
ried by all ships that have colours, explaining 
what these mean. Thus, one flag means number 
one, another number two, and so on up to ten. 
Then in this book there are all kinds of questions 
and answers whicli are likely to be asked at sea, 
and a number is placed by the aide of ea«h. For 
instance : 
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1560. Are all well on boiird 1 

1561. All are well 

1374. What is joar lon^tude 1 

1376. My longiiade is . 

Then the proper numher ahows the longitude ; m 
75, or 64, or whatever it maj be. 

1230. Can jou spare us some water 1 
860. We hare several men on board sick. 
350. There is land ahead. 
And 80 they go on. When a ship wants to aak, for 
example, the first question, the colour which repre- 
sents 1 is tied to a rope, which passes through a 
pulley at the top of one of the masts ; that repre- 
senting 5 is tied below this ; then 6 ; and then 0. 
When they are hoisted up, and the wind makes 
them fly out, the captain of the other ship sees 
through his telescope what flags are flying ; and 
looks in his hook to see what they mean. When 
he has found it out, he ties on his flags to answer ; 
and in this way they can communicate, when they 
are one or two miles apart. 
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